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At church camp in Germany where boys are helped to regain their health 
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The Man Who Knew Napoleon 


WHEN I was in school I signed up for in his various campaigns, but he kne 
a course that was supposed to cover the man so well that he could tell yi 
European history from the time of Napo- what Napoleon would have done in t 
leon up to the present. It so happened Battle of the Argonne Forest, “D” day, | 
that my professor had done his major the campaign against the Japanese. 
work on Napoleon. On the first day of He had studied that great leader 
the course he spoke of the fact that we much that Napoleon walked side by si 
should go back and review the life of with him as he rode the street car, walk 
Napoleon briefly so that we would have the street, or bought groceries. For hij 
the proper background. to live was reliving Napoleon’s life, § 

Of the four months in that course, the Napoleon would have lived it in this 20! 
“brief review” of Napoleon covered some century world. 
three and a half, with the last two weeks Isn’t that what ‘Paul means when & 
being spent in rapid coverage of the ma- says “for me to live is Christ”? Not oi 
terial we were supposed to have been that we know all of the minute details | 
studying all of the time. Christ’s life, but that we know his p 

I learned very little about modern his- ciples so well that we can relive Ch 
tory, but I did learn a great deal about in a modern super market, a car capai 
the professor. He had studied Napoleon of going 100 miles an hour, or in «J 
so well that he could not only tell you of | other circumstances of this 20th-centiy 
the myriads of things that Napoleon did world? —WILLIAM E. HALt) 
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Churchmen give advice to the nations 

Christians would have to do more than 
talk about how they love peace. They 
would have to make, some practical sug- 
gestions on how to keep the world out of 
war. 

This was the opinion of the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs, an agency of the World Council 


of Churches and International Missionary 


Council. 

This month the Commission made a 
suggestion, and was asking churchmen in 
33 countries to endorse it. With that much 
endorsement the suggestion might get 
consideration at next month’s session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The suggestion from the Commission 
of the Churches is that the United Na- 
tions should put official observers in 
countries where trouble is likely to flare 
up. These observers would be neutral 
witnesses, ready to tell the world who is 
guilty in cases of aggression. 


Trouble spots 

Trouble spots where observers should 
be placed, said the Commission, are 
“areas which. constitute a special and 
urgent international responsibility, as in 
the case of countries where peace treaties 
have not yet been concluded.” These 
-would include Germany, Austria, Japan. 
Also the observers might be stationed in 
any country if requested by “any govern- 
ment which fears aggression of any kind.” 

UN _ observers had been watching 
Korea when Communists crossed the 
38th parallel. It was on the basis of their 
testimony that the UN Security Council 
authorized police action to halt aggres- 
sion. Police action hadn’t been successful. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW 


But this was the first time in history th 
a majority of the world’s nations h 
acted together in a situation of this kir 
The action in Korea might set a patte: 
which in the long run would provide t 
world’s best hope for just and enduri 
peace. 


Against "peace campaign" 
In New York City 27-year-old Hil) 
Brown was accused of kicking a poli 
man, hitting him over the head with 
briefcase, and biting his hand. T 
rumpus with the policeman came whi 
Miss Brown was parading in favor 
world peace. 
In Pittsburgh six men were chas 
through the streets by police for try’ 
to get signatures on a “peace petitic! 
proposing to outlaw the atom bomb. 
Milwaukee a man trying to get “pek 
petition” signatures from fellow-work § 
in a factory was carried out of the ff 
tory and dropped into the street, i 
This month top-ranking spokesnip 

fi 


for Protestants, Roman Catholics, :@ 
Jews united in branding the “peace PF 
tions” as a fake. “We warn the peck 
of America to be on their guard lest ty 
be misled by the so-called ‘Stockhui 
Appeal’ now being circulated by Cut 
munist and pro-Communist groups,” t § 
said. 

Officers of the Federal Council of | 
Churches, National Catholic Wel ® 
Conference, and Synagogue Counci tf 
America joined in the statement. J& 
“peace petition” is a “camouflage 
signed to confuse the free societies 
to conceal the aggressive policies reve. 
in the invasion of Korea,” they said. | 

“Your hand can stop atomic wi, 
says the peace petition being circul} 
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PRESIDING OFFICER 
)Dr. Franklin Clark Fry conducting World Council central committee session last 
| nonth in Toronto. At left, Bishop of Chichester, Dr. George Bell, chairman of Central 
| -ommittee, and (right) Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of World Council 


jill over the world by Communist-fronters. 
| ‘Sign for peace.” 


i sutherans in World Council 

At National Lutheran Council head- 
(/quarters in New York City this month 
i/igures on Lutheran membership in the 
Vorld Council of Churches had been 
( ompiled. Total number of Lutherans 
/epresented in the World Council, said 
{INLC, is 44 million. 
| That’s 28 per cent of the total mem- 
| ership of all 160 Protestant and Ortho- 
| ox churches in the Council. Most recent 
¢/ Mtheran group to join is the Church of 
srazil, a federation of four churches 
i@ ith 400,000 members, which was formed 
|| iis spring. The Brazilian church will also 
i/pply for membership in the Lutheran 
) Yorld Federation. 
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Lutheran churches in the World Coun- 
cil are in 18 countries. Largest group are 
13 Lutheran territorial churches in Ger- 
many, with 20 million members. Churches 
of Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden have more than 15 million mem- 
bers. Lutherans of America who are 
represented in the World Council num- 
ber over 3 million (the large Missouri 
Synod and Evangelical Lutheran Church 
are not in the Council). 


Vatican is pleased 

Roman Catholics said in Rome this 
month that they would be very happy 
to welcome a diplomatic representative 
from the U.S. government. 

In a press conference held August 3 
President Harry Truman stated that he 
was considering the appointment of a 
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minister to the Vatican. | 

There will be no new “personal am- 
bassador” to replace Myron C. Taylor, 
said President Truman. If the president 
decides to name a diplomatic represen- 
tative of the rank of minister, the ap- 
pointment will be referred to the U.S. 
Senate for official approval. Approval 
will also be needed from the House of 
Representatives which must pass on ap- 
propriation of funds to maintain the 
diplomatic mission. 

With uproar over the Communist dan- 


ger at a new peak on account of the» 


Korean affair, it might be possible to 
get the U.S. Congress to consent to the 
Vatican appointment. 

Chief difficulty in having no U.S. offi- 
cial representative at the Vatican, said 
Roman Catholic spokesmen this month, 
is that there is no properly accredited 
person to help visiting Americans make 
appointments to see the Pope. 


Ancient Manuscript Discovered 

Egyptian and American scholars en- 
gaged in microfilming ancient documents 
in St. Catherine’s monastery on Mt. Sinai 
have discovered what is believed to be 
the oldest copy of the New Testament 
in Greek and Syriac. 

Written on gazelle’s hide, the manu- 
script dates from the fourth century and 
includes a translation of the Bible in 
Arabic, written over the Greek text and 
on the margins. 

The American Foundation for the 
Study of Man undertook the expedition 
to Mt. Sinai on behalf of the Library 
of Congress which ordered the micro- 
filming of more than 500,000 pages of 
ancient manuscripts. 

One of the oldest previously known 
manuscripts of the New Testament was 
also discovered at St. Catharine’s and 
dates from the fourth century. It was 
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found by Tischendorf in 1859. The ea 
Bible manuscripts differ from the la 
ones by omitting some verses, such 
John 7:53 to 8:11 (story of the wom 
taken in adultery), indicating that th 
were not part of the original. There ; 
numerous smaller differences between 1 
earlier and later manuscripts. 


Miss Korea, 1950 
Homeless children pay for war 


Costs of war 

Between the lines of reports fr 
Korea, American churchmen were re 
ing a new story of pitiful human n 
Cities were being destroyed, crops pl 
dered or destroyed. Homeless Kore 
were being driven south with the retr 
ing armies. 

When the dust of war settles th 
would undoubtedly be a new call 
generous Americans to help finance f 
and shelter for Korean refugees. 

Lutherans were still deeply enga 
in the human repair work made ne 
sary for World War Il. At Tutzing 
Germany this month where the Luthe 
World Federation executive commi! 
had been in session came a report 
help has been given to 50,000 refu 


the last 12 months. Twenty thousand 
re brought to the U.S. Other coun- 
es have received their share (Canada, 
,000 Lutheran refugees in two years, 
australia and New Zealand 25,000, Great 
‘itain 40,000 during and since the war, 
reden 25,000 from across the Baltic). 


aurch merger in the Netherlands 
Holland was like America. Lutherans 
re split up in a variety of churches, 
d were talking about merger. This 
mth there seemed to be good prospects 
bringing together the Evangelical 
theran Church (membership 33,000) 
d the Restored Evangelical Lutheran 
1urch (17,000). They separated in 
91. 
A new effort to negotiate a merger 
‘is considered at an ELC meeting in 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
summer conferences (Chautauqua and 


ver Bay, New York . Montreat, 
orth Carolina) the famous Japanese 
wistian was speaking this month. He 
ll appear in 100 American cities and 
wns in a six-months’ visit ending Dec. 
| (Religious News Service Photo) 
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July. For 95 years the two churches have 
talked about uniting. 


Attack on Czech churches 
Training of all candidates for the Prot- 
estant ministry and Roman _ Catholic 
priesthood in Czechoslovakia will be 
taken over by the government next 
month. All Roman Catholic theological 
schools have been ordered to close, it 
was reported this month. Two new ones 
under state control will open at Prague 
(Bohémia) and Bratislava (Slovakia). 
Two Protestant seminaries, both in 
Prague, will be under state direction. A 
government statement this month said 
training of candidates for the ministry 
will be so conducted that “they may be 
patriotic priests or pastors who would 
sincerely help the population.” 


Baptists can preach 

Four days after the imprisonment of 
five Baptist evangelists for preaching in 
the streets of La Sarre in strongly Roman 
Catholic Quebec, J. P. Martel (solicitor 
of the town council) admitted: “It was 
a mistake on the part of the police.” 

The admission was little comfort for 
the jail-weary prisoners, who promptly 
went into the streets of La Sarre to 
organize another religious service. This 
time no mobs pushed the Baptists out. 
But people blew car horns, shouted, dis- 
turbed the worship of the small Protestant 
group. 

Baptist evangelists have been invading 
the villages of northwestern Quebec. Two 
women Baptist missionaries attempted 
door-to-door preaching in Noranda in 
late July. They said they were forced to 
leave town because of opposition of a 
Roman Catholic priest. Parish priest of 
the village, Father Joseph Cote, said he 
made no effort to chase the women out 
of town, but merely told his people to 
pay no attention to them. 


Free buses in Jacksonville 

“Beginning Sunday and on every Sun- 
day until further notice anyone board- 
ing the bus between the hours of 8 A.M. 
and 1 P.M. may ride, free on any bus on 
the city lines by merely saying to the 
operator, ‘I am going to Sunday school 
or church,’ or ‘I have been to Sunday 
school or church.” 

That was the offer of the Jacksonville 
(Florida) Coach Compaiiy in a big news- 
paper ad on July 29. 

Wiley L. Moore, president of the coach 
company, explained the reason for the 
offer. “If there ever was a time for toler- 
ance, for understanding, for helping our 
fellowman, the time is now,” he told a 
group of ministers and company offi- 
cials. “The church is the backbone of 
the nation, and if the churches fall by 
the wayside, we are finished.” President 
Moore admonished Jacksonville people 
not to “sit idly by and be followers of 


God in name only.” 

The Jacksonville Coach Company wi 
have to cut advertising costs to pay fa 
the Sunday rides, expects to lose abou§ 
$1,200 a week in order to transpor | 
people to church. | 


Race question 

Wherever Christians were thinkin) 
seriously about the differences betwee) 
what they believe and what they do, the’ | 
were disturbed about race relations 
the churches. 

The question took up much time i 
the World Council of Churches centri } 
committee meeting in Toronto last mont] 
The Council had been investigating th 
situation in South Africa, where the R) 
formed Church has strongly approv 


| 
| 
sl 


apartheid. This form of race segregatic ) 
involves moving the blackskinned nativ’ }; 
out of communities where whites live. | 

“T don’t believe the situation in Sou 


TALKING ABOUT RACE RELATIONS 


People met at Eden Seminary, St. Louis, to plan end of segregation in churck 
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‘\frica . . . can grow worse, unless an 
‘ffort is made to do what Hitler did in 
yermany—to kill off the Bantus,” said 
r. Benjamin Mays of Atlanta, Georgia. 
he Bantus are a black-skinned race who 
‘umber 8 million in South Africa, living 
‘mong 2 million European whites. 

The World Council committee agreed 
> send a delegation to South Africa 
) discuss the question with Reformed 
® hurchmen. 


‘rogress in U.S. 
General Synod of the Evangelical and 
§ieformed Church at its session in early 
}ummer voted unanimously in favor of 
‘a non-segregated church in a non-segre- 
vated society.” The General Assembly 
the United Presbyterian Church 
lirected its synods to draw new boundary 
ines for its presbyteries “to accord with 
‘he principle of non-segregation as to 
ace.” 
_ The Church of the Brethren endorsed 
she removal of all racial bars to church 
membership, free inter-racial fellowship 
Nn pews and at meals. “People of all races 
hould be freely welcomed into the mem- 
ership of any and all congregations with 
40 requirements or restrictions other than 
‘hose ordinarily asked of anyone,” said 
‘heir annual conference. 

Quakers in Philadelphia, who main- 
vain excellent secondary schools which 
ire attended largely by children of upper 
lass families, recommended this year 
hat the schools be opened to Negroes. 


nference center at Montreat, North 
Carolina, decided to allow Negroes to 
inhabit the same living-quarters and din- 
ing-rooms as white. 

_ Congregational Christians at their 1950 
general council voted to make an “in- 
‘tensified effort’ to end segregation in 
church life. The council’s executive com- 
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mittee elected a Negro .chairman, the 
Rev. Arthur D. Gray of Chicago. 


Syria is no Moslem state 

End of a sharp battle in drafting a 
new constitution for Syria came in early 
August. Moslem deputies in the Con- 
stituent Assembly‘ had fought to make 
Islam the state religion. 

They did succeed in introducing into 
the preamble of the constitution the 
statement that “the majority of Syrians 
being Moslem, the State declares its 
attachment to Islam... .” 

Christians had strenuously resisted the 
effort to declare Syria a Moslem state. 
A Christian deputy, Mr. Elias Damr, 
pointed out that the newly established 
State of Israel has declared its attach- 
ment to Judaism and the Talmudic law. 
Leaders among the Christian majority 
in Lebanon have been working to declare 
Christianity the law of their country. 

“Leave religion to God, and let our 
country belong to all its sons and-daugh- 
ters and not to a certain privileged group 
whose religion is mentioned in the con- 
stitution,” argued Mr. Damr. 

Sheikh Moustafa Sebayee, chief of 
the Moslem: Brotherhood, replied that 
Argentina, in its constitution adopted in 
1949, “declared that the religion of the 
president is Roman Catholic and that the 
state backed and encouraged Catholic 
Christianity.” 


Question at the border 

People crossing the Texas border into 
Mexico wondered why they had to state 
their religion to immigration officers. 

The Mexican government gave no 
official reason for its surprising interest 
in religion. Some thought that the tourist 
bureau merely wanted to gather religious 
statistics. Others surmised that Mexico 
might not want certain religious groups 
in its territory. 


World News Notes 


New army for Japan 

CIRCUMSTANCES HAVE caused a change 
of plans with respect to formation of a 
Japanese police force. When General 
MacArthur proposed a 75,000-man or- 
ganization of “constables” to assure or- 
der in the empire, there were those who 
were alarmed by the Yoshida Govern- 
ment’s eager acceptance of the proposal. 

Since the persistent Communist agita- 
tion in Japan was the original cause for 
the proposal, it is natural that the present 
Korean situation has tended to quiet the 
objections. The new organization of “con- 
stables” will be effected, its numbers prob- 
ably increased. Before long, it is possible 
a Japanese army may be fighting side-by- 
side with American troops. 


A lot of newspapers 

EvERY DAY 218,000,000 newspapers 
are distributed throughout the world— 
about 1 to every 11 persons. Naturally 
they are more frequently and freely read 
in countries with truly representative 
governments, though totalitarian rulers 
recognize the possibilities of a newssheet 
under strict control. 

However, with the American tendency 
to view our news distribution as the big- 
gest and best, it is startling to realize that 
many nations stand ahead of the U.S. in 
the sale of newspapers. A UN interna- 
tional survey has established the follow- 
ing ratio between national populations 
and the distribution of papers: Britain 
570 copies per 1,000 population, Norway 
472, Luxembourg 445, Australia 438, 
Denmark 403, Sweden 382, New Zealand 
374, the U.S. 357, the Soviet Union 161! 

News of the World, a London weekly, 
has the biggest individual circulation 
among all journals and magazines in the 
world—8 million. Its chief source of sup- 
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_call for a sober comparison with similay 


crime and love affairs, followed by 388 
inches of sports, 185 inches of politi 
and economics, fiction 109 inches. 


Russian armies aren't expensive 

DEMANDS FOR a greatly increased U.S 
military budget to implement the presen’ 
Korean needs and a possible world crisis) 


expenditures by Russia. We are indebteg 
to F. J. Lawton, director of the Bureai 
of the Budget, for the following paralle y 

“A Russian private gets about $18 j 
year; and American GI $1,080. A Rus 
sian general earns $2,000 a year; a 
American general $f1,000. Mr. Lawtoy 
cites an official who once asked a Russia’ 
general, “How do you provide for yo! | 
privates in the winter time?” The generé) 
laughingly explained, “We just turn ther 
loose in the forest and tell them to tak 
care of themselves, and come back in th 
spring.” 

This may be exaggerated, and does ne 
account for many other items. But © 
gives suggestion of comparative costs, am/) 
a measure for possible endurance. 


Here and there 

THE FLoripA MEDICAL ASSOCIATIC: 
has changed its by-laws to allow Neg 
doctors to join. This opens the door 
90 state-licensed Negro physicians, th)) 
first time in the 76 years of the associ}} 
tion’s existence. . . . IN SEEKING self-st 


duction of its limited arable acreage 
nearly 50 per cent. She is now within 
per cent of self-support in food produi|} 
tion. .. . AS ONE STEP in protecting 

exchange credit, Britain has built up 
new clock and watch industry. It e 
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oys 35,000 workers in 40 factories, 
early producing 3,250,000 clocks, 
000,000 watches and several million 
me recorders. Its export last year 
ounted to $4,200,000, but it hopes to 


‘eble that by 1952. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


orldover Press Reports 
Igaria has its headaches 
JupainG by Yugoslav reports, the cen- 
2r of hostile activity is Bulgaria. But of 
1 Russia’s satellites, Bulgaria’s economic 
‘fe has suffered from the worst weak- 
esses. The Communist Transport Min- 
ter recently complained to an official 
fatherland Front meeting that the rail- 
ay system was badly disjointed, and that 
10tor transport was in an even more de- 
lorable condition. 
Confidential surveys brought to Com- 
nunist leaders at Sofia reveal that in town 
fter town, the number of enrolled Party 
embers are mere fractions of the Com- 
nunist votes cast in the same communi- 
ies in the last election before the Com- 
I ist seized power. 


ow safe is Yugoslavia? 

NotTwiTHSTANDING the frequent gather- 
4 of Bulgarian and other satellite troops 
n the Yugoslav frontier, and the occa- 
ional “border incidents,” some well-in- 
‘formed Balkan observers have pointed to 
yne factor which argues against any im- 
nediate full-scale invasion. This is the 
7. of Russian efforts to develop sup- 
dort on the inside. 

A Worldover Press correspondent re- 
orts an interview with a seasoned British 
dbserver just out of the country after 
iong travel in all sections. He asserts that 
one, of the commonest forms of recrea- 
lion is to gather in groups to listen in on 
Moscow-directed radio broadcasts. 
No fewer than 41 daily broadcasts, 
lasting 14 hours, are beamed to Yugo- 
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slavia from Russia and the countries it 
dominates in East Europe. Marshal Tito’s 
regime, far from prohibiting Yugoslavs 
from tuning in, actually encourages it. 
The government has found that Soviet 
exaggerations, faked stories, and impreca- 
tions produce nothing but uproarious 
hilarity. 


FRANCE. French and German pastors 
have launched a movement for ‘‘a mutual 
rapprochement of their peoples.” For the 
time being, stress will be laid on co-opera- 
tion across the frontier in care of refugees 
and reconstruction projects. Following 
an initial conference at Speyer, Germany, 
a provisional Fraternal Commission was 
set up, to bring into closer harmony the 
social work being done in both lands. 

PANAMA. In order to relieve popula- 
tion pressure on the cities of Panama 
and Colon, the government is planning 
to establish two rural types of colonies. 
One will be compulsory, for vagrants and 
petty offenders. The other will be volun- 
tary, for those who cannot sustain them- 
selves in city life. The government will 
help both types with machinery and tech- 
nical assistance. 

ITALy. Fascism reduced the number 
of co-operative societies in Italy from 
20,000 to 6,000. Much co-op property — 
was confiscated. A bill is now being con- 
sidered by the national assembly to re- 
store at least the real estate that was 
seized, and its passage is expected to give 
new life to a once powerful movement. 

Mexico, Never supplied with enough 
milk, Mexico’s Federal District faces a 
shortage of 200,000 gallons per day, 
partly due to an increasing use, and partly 
because of a rapidly mounting popula- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture 
will soon start a program through which 
2,000 ranches, of some 200 acres each, 
will be established and stocked with im- 
ported dairy cattle. 


Washington 


RussIA HOPES to crack the U.S. econ- 
omy. Politicians and economists agree 


that the months and years ahead will be 


a time of testing. Even more important 
than the outcome of the fighting in Korea 
will be the question of how much strain 
our industrial and financial system can 
absorb. 

Government officials can only guess 
what the Kremlin blueprints for the next 
few years are like. The current conjecture 
is that Korea may set the pattern: peri- 
pheral aggression by Soviet satellites with- 
out involvement of Russia in a major war: 
The vulnerable spots are many: Western 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Iran, Indo-China, 
Formosa, the countries of southeast Asia, 
the Philippines. 

Communist aggression at a succession 
of these points could engage increasing 
segments of our armed forces without 
decisive results. It would result in total 
economic mobilization. Added to an in- 
dustrial: machine already going at high 
speed, long-continued war production 
would cause a serious drain on our mate- 
rial and financial resources. Russia would 
sit sphinxlike and wait for the U.S. to 
break under the strain. 


Alternatives 

THE OBVIOUS answer is that ways must 
be found to keep this from happening. 
The first step should be the imposition 
of all-out controls, to forestall the pos- 
sibility of runaway inflation. The fact 
that the Baruch proposals came from out- 
side the administration is a hint that the 
public is ahead of the government in the 
willingness to tighten its belt. If rationing 
and price and wage controls are the neces- 
sary price for a stable economy, the 
American people are ready to pay that 
price. The long, hard pull cannot wait. 
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New “Hoover Commission" 


CUTTING GOVERNMENT COSTS 


The next and equally urgent step is to 
apply the pruning knife to non- -essential 
government expenditures. If the public ig 
to assume its share of the burden, the 
agencies of government should do no less. 
The astronomical outlay called for by i 
conditions of indefinite duration must be 
ofiset by economy in the routine processes 
of government. There are limits beyonce 
which the national debt cannot safely go. 


ConGREss responded to the challenge 
of the situation by a new scrutiny of the! 
budget. In a thorough re-examinatior) 
of the omnibus appropriations bill, pro| 
grams of various agencies were chal) 
lenged as to their essential nature. Buy 
curtailment of budget items does not at) 
tack the real trouble: the waste, overlap) 
ping, and inefficiency which are prese 
in the already existing agencies and pre! 
grams. 

The Hoover Commission made a thor 
ough study of the structure and functioy) 
of the federal government, and submitte 
sweeping recommendations for its reor} 
ganization. Less than half of these sug] 
gested changes have been enacted inti) 
law. 

What is needed now is a new “Hoove) 
Commission,” a bi-partisan committee ¢/ 
citizens of top stature, known for the} 
integrity and their breadth of outlool!| 
Such a group could use the Hoover Con” 
mission report as source material, evaluaill 
the rapidly changing economic situatio 
and recommend to Congress basic ecowy 
omies that could be achieved withow 
adversely affecting the defense prograr 
This would be a typically American ai 
swer to Russia’s hope that we will spe 
ourselves into economic collapse. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN | 


The Lathe 


ty CHARLES A. PULS 


I NEVER KNEW there was a place on 
¥ earth where I would feel more safe as a 
uutheran than as an American. Yet dur- 
ng our recent visit in Palestine, this was 
he case. 

Americans in Arab Palestine are in the 
joghouse because of our government’s 
) official recognition of Israel. Lutherans 
are deep in the hearts of the Arabs be- 
cause we are demonstrating through 
, ‘deeds the compassion of Christ. If asked, 
} “How did the Lutheran Church get into 
| the hearts of Arabs?” I would reply, “The 
| Lutheran World Federation put it there.” 
) Lutheran work in Palestine today is not 
| what it was before the Jewish-Arab war. 
There was a time when the church boards 
| of Germany appraised their Palestine 
property at $26,402,588. This appraisal 
included the buildings and grounds of the 
famed Syrian Orphanage, the Talita Kumi 
| girls’ school, the home for the blind, and 
| the hospital, as well as the fertile farms 
that earned a healthy income. 

These are now in the hands of Israel. 
’ Whether they are returned (which seems 
/ improbable) or whether a cash or trade 
“settlement will be made, is a problem still 
| being vigorously investigated. 


For aALMosT 100 years these institu- 
tions sent forth graduates, skilled in trades 
’ and professions, to fill places of respon- 
| sibility throughout Palestine. That flow 
has now been blocked. 


i Dr. Puls is pastor of Luther Memorial Church, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and a staff correspondent 
of "The Lutheran." 
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The Hungry Are Fed in Palestine 


In Bethlehem and Jerusalem, Lutherans are helping supply 


food, clothing, medicine, and conduct schools, clinics, hospitals 


It was gratifying to see how effectively 
the functions of these “lost institutions” 
had been transferred to Arab Jerusalem. 
So eager was King Abdullah of Jordan 
that these institutions continue, that he 
waived a transfer of title fee that might 
have cost the church $450,000. 


ARAB FATHER AND SICK CHILD 
Nearly a million refugees 


At the heart of our present work in 
the Arab section are three churches, lo- 
cated in Jerusalem, Beit. Jala, and Beth- 
lehem. The Christmas church in Bethle- 
hem is the only Protestant church in the 
city. Under the direction of Propst Lic. 
Doering, a missionary pastor from Ger- 
many, these churches are carrying on 
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thein programs in three languages— 
Arabic, German and English. There is 
an evangelistic station at Beit Sahur, and 
occasional services are held in the hos- 
pital chapel on the Mount of Olives. A 
spiritual ministry is thus provided for 
pupils in the school for the blind, and for 
patients in our tuberculosis sanitorium. 

These churches function like ours in 
America. They have Sunday schools, 
choirs, ladies’ organizations, confirmation 
classes. Extension work is done in the 
villages and towns by graduates of our 
Lutheran institutions. Church attendance 
is excellent. Interest is high. Having 
been trained to expect funds from the 
home church instead of developing stew- 
ardship within, the local churches have 
been crippled, but the stewardship of 
giving is now being stressed. 


IT wAs A Joy to visit the boarding and 
day schools in Arab Palestine. Enroll- 
ment in these schools ranged from 250 
children at Beit Sahur, to 65 boys in Beth- 
lehem. In Jerusalem, 160 were enrolled, 
of whom 60 were Moslems. The Mount 
of Olives school enrolled 35. It was dis- 
heartening to learn that for every child en- 
rolled, as was the case in Bethlehem, 100 
HAD TO BE REFUSED. 

We visited the site of the girls’ school at 
Beit Jala, which is not far from Beth- 
lehem. Here is a community that is pre- 
dominantly Christian. The mayor, who 
is also a national senator, is a Lutheran, 
and belongs to our congregation there. 
The neglected church building is being 
remodeled and enlarged to make place 
for the proposed girls’ school. By Octo- 
ber, the three deaconesses, who formerly 
worked at Talita Kumi, will announce the 
opening of classes to a maximum of 100 
girls. 

Credit must be given to the Israeli gov- 
ernment for allowing 13 truck-loads of 
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\ re) 
equipment to be transported from th 
Talita Kumi school to Beit Jala. fT 
charge of all educational work is Pasto 
Herman Schneller, a relative of the famec 
founder of the Syrian Orphanage. 

In the light of the many requests w 


receive for old clothing, shoes, and s 
forth, we were particularly interested i 
the relief program of the Lutheran Wor 
Federation. This is a phase of the wor 
that would fill with pride the heart ¢ 
every Lutheran who has ever given eve 
a dollar to WorLD ACTION. H 

We saw 450 children in a soup- “kitchd 
line at Beit Sahur, receiving their on. 
hot meal of the day. This had been @ 
every-day occurrence for months. We s 
the workers in Jerusalem distribute mi 
to 600 refugees who gathered each mor 
ing from 5 to 6:30. We saw the ball 
of clothing made ready for distributi 
watched heavily laden donkeys transpc 
their precious bales to such places — 
Bethany and Bethlehem, had pointed ¢ 
LWF clothing worn by refugees in t 
tent camps of Jericho and Hebron. — 

If any Lutheran has doubts as to whe 
the 725,459 pounds of clothing h 
gone, and where approximately $90, 
in cash has been spent for the purch 
of manufactured material and shoes, 
me assure him that the cases are ca 
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“ully checked—and a record made. 


FEW OF US realize what kind of big 
dusiness engages us in Palestine. Since 
September 1948 our workers have dis- 
‘ributed 25,000 pairs of shoes, 669 cases 


Herman Schneller 
H. Melikian 


Tewfic Canaan 


"Side by side these 
three stood together 


of multi-purpose food, 93 bales of new 
blankets—not to mention the hundreds 
‘of drums of powdered milk and bouillon 
cubes, and the thousands of bags of 
Wheat and beans. VA 

If any Lutheran wants to know what 
it cost to ward off plague and epidemic 
in the crowded camps, or what it costs 
to operate the soup kitchens and medical 
Clinics, the LWEF office in Jerusalem can 
Teport the cost, day by day and penny by 
penny. Our workers operate with the 
care of bank tellers. 

As an observer, I was amazed at’ the 
Volume of business done in our three 
clinics located in Jerusalem, Bethany, and 
Beit Jala. While the oldest of this medical 
Work is slightly more than a year, more 
than 30,000 patients have been cared for 
—of whom 73 per cent are Moslems. 
Mothers with their babies stood five deep 
‘in the waiting rooms. 

The hospital on the Mount of Olives 
‘is LWF’s present joy and future head- 
ache. This is a glorious quadrangular 
building with a tower that dominates the 
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skyline. It was erected as a home for 
missionaries. Today, it has been con- 
verted into a refugee hospital with 300 
beds. It is the largest and best equipped 
hospital in the entire Hashimite Kingdom 
of the Jordan. 

At the present time, the United Nations 
contributes $12,000 per month to main- 
tain the hospital for Arab refugees. Un- 
der direction of Dr. Tewfic Canaan, “the 
Schweitzer of Palestine,” a staff has been 
developed, consisting of eight doctors, 
twelve nurses, twenty male attendants, 
three X-ray staff members and five lab- 
oratory technicians. Plans have been 
made to develop a training school for 
nurses. 

What will happen if or when the United 
Nations withdraws support, presents the 
greatest problem, which our staff workers 
will try to solve only when the problem 
arises. They're too busy dealing with 
Arab refugees to worry about the future. 


BACK OF THE entire program is Dr. 
Edwin Moll, representative of the Lu- 
theran World Federation in the Near East. 
With his familiar beret and silver-tipped 
walking cane, he reminds one of General 
Montgomery of England. Assisting him is 
a Lutheran layman who would rank with 
our best laymen in America. He is Mr. 
H. Melikian, an Armenian merchant who 
speaks eight languages, and a graduate 
of our Syrian Orphanage. Like some 
American laymen, Mr. Melikian could 
earn far more in his import business, but 
prefers to work among the refugees of 
distressed Palestine. 

Concerning Dr. Canaan and Mr. Meli- 
kian, Dr. Moll has written, “for sheer 
heroism, it would be difficult to find their 
superiors.” Side by side, the three stood 
together during the shooting war that 
raged in the trenches on the Mount of 
Olives hospital grounds. ha 
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Dr. Epwin MOLL 
Beret and dark glasses 


WE ASKED Dr. MOLL many questions 
about the Jewish-Arab situation. 

“Can internationalization of the area 
ever be made effective?” 1 asked. 

His reply: “I don’t know.” 

“What do you think will happen in 
Palestine?” I asked. 

“It appears that the status quo will be 
kept—the Jews holding what they now 
have, and the Arabs keeping what they 
have,” he replied. 

He reminded me that no peace treaty 
between the two had been signed, and 
that the conditions were potentially ex- 
plosive under the prevailing armistice 
agreement. We sensed what he meant 
as we saw barbed wire across several 
Jerusalem gates, drove through the road 
blocks, and observed round-the-clock 
sentries on both sides of no man’s land. 

“What are we accomplishing in Pales- 
tine?” I asked Dr. Moll. 

His reply was typically clear. “We are 
demonstrating Christian compassion on 
this multitude, and trusting the Holy 


Spirit to use our efforts as He sees fit.” 
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“Is CHRISTIANITY making progress with 
Mohammedanism?” I asked, knowing that 
many Moslems were being helped by our 
program. Dr. Moll hesitated to speak 
about this, lest his work there might be 
jeopardized. But I saw some things that 
should be reported. 

An Arab doctor sat beside me at a tea 
and offered the following observation. 
“This is the first time that the Moslems 
of Palestine have seen anything but a 
‘stage Christianity.’” By this he meant 
that the other Christian churches through- 


‘out the centuries have emphasized feasts 


and festivals, processions and pilgrim- 
ages, but that the Lutheran Church hac 
rolled up its sleeves to go to work amon 
the needy. “Moslems can’t help but bq 
impressed,” he said. 

An Arab senator invited us to dinner id 
his home. After the dinner, he made + 
speech in which he addressed certait 
words to me. “The Lutheran World Fed 
eration is showing by deeds what Chris 
tianity is, and as a minority group, Lu) 
therans are making a mighty impact o 
the Moslem world.” 

I overheard a Moslem father askin 
to have his sons admitted to our schoo 
When told that Christ was exalted in boti 
chapel and classroom, and that ther 
would be a danger of his children becom 
ing Christians, the man replied, “Nothin 
could please me more. Your kind ¢ 
Christianity is real.” I was told such cor 
versations were everyday occurrences. 

I attended the 7:30 A.M. and 6 Pp.» 
chapel services in Jerusalem, where 
heard the children sing “Blessed Assu’ 
ance, Jesus is Mine,” and I recalled th 
60 of the children were Moslems. Jes) 
was theirs! 

It seemed that a new field was whil 
unto the harvest, and I was proud to kne 
that the Lutheran Church of the wor 
was there to help bring it in. 


The Luther 


IT Is NECESSARY to clarify with the 
‘greatest exactness what the church means 
by peace. 
that Christ is peace,! he is thereby de- 
cribing a fact. Christ brought about 
peace between God and man. A new 
situation has come into being in the world 
which has paid for its fall from God with 
‘guilt, sin, tears, and the fear of death. 

When the disciples of Jesus heard the 
“customary greeting of peace in the Gos- 
pel? or in the speech of the early church, 
‘they understood it to mean the widespread 
Teality of this peace. They did not con- 
tent themselves with speaking of peace 
in an inward fashion, but simply and 
self-evidently included the external world. 

In the light of this understanding there 
can be no confusion about the definite 
‘duty of the church. The church must 
proclaim the completed peace between 
God and man. It is among the most im- 
portant convictions of faith that this peace 
which God has made cannot be threat- 
ened from outside. 


HoweEVER, HOW ARE we to find our 
Way among the urgent realities in which 
we are now living? The world turns to 
the church for the answer to the question 
of worid peace. In such a situation, the 
church must make the diagnosis and in 
a direct way help people to recognize 
the true condition of the world and ot 
man in the world. 

Anyone with insight knows that an- 


* Ephesians 2:14. 
* Luke 24:36: John 20:21, and so forth. 
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German churchman rejects 


When the Apostle Paul says © 


War Won't Settle Anything 


By HANNS LILJE 


“old-style pacifism" but 


believes world disaster would result from another war 


other war can only lead to disaster. But 
as an addict cannot give up his drug, so 
the world cannot give up violence. It is 
therefore not just a question of whether 
a Christian should take up weapons or 
not; it is a question of the problem of 
violence. 

A mistaken discussion of the problem 
of violence could be unrealistic in two 
ways. First, in a completely external 
political sense. The situation of Ger- 
many can be seen in such a light that he 
judges most unrealistically who advocates 
unlimited rejection of war when this 
serves the purposes of war instead of 
peace. 

In still another way, the handling of 
the problem of violence can be unreal- 
istic: when it is on the basis of a belief 
in progress in the world. It has nowhere 
been promised that Christianity will suc- 
ceed in the establishment of world peace 
through organizational means. 

But the efforts of Christians toward a 
concrete world peace must not cease for 
this reason. It is only that they act on a 
different assumption and. with different 
expectations than men who believe in 
progress, It is no longer a question of old- 
style pacifism—whether much can be ex- 
pected from attempts to get rid of war 
through inward means and thus create 
such a condition among men that a sit- 
uation of international peace would auto- 
matically grow from it. 

Instead of this, the question today is 
whether or not war can be regarded as 
a suitable means of resolving decisions 
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of world politics. The answer is in the 
negative. Therefore the position of the 
church on this most anxious problem of 


the world can be that with all vigor it: 


should advise against resorting to the use 
of arms. 


IT Is THE SAME with the question of 
German rearmament. There can be no 
decision on the basis of abstract prin- 
ciples here, either, because the realistic 
political necessity is perfectly clear. An 
unconsidered remilitarization of Ger- 
many could only serve to strengthen the 
political tensions of central Europe with- 
out offering a path to a solution. 


THE CHURCH must bear witness to the 
will of God in concrete and positive ways 
—and in terms of the present world sit- 
uation. In the first place, the church must 
witness to leaders of states (and not just 
to those who call themselves Christians). 

The holy will of God applies to all men 
without restriction. Injustice, violence, 
slavery, and cruelty are wrong whether 
they occur in the East or in the West. 
And not the least clearly must the church 
say to leaders of states that, in spite 
of all the demons loose in history, it is 
still always men who make the decision to 
turn war into a political tool. 

The church must also speak clearly to 
the people, telling them that without faith 
in the living God there can be no peace. 
Whoever does not count on the reality 
of the living God finally becomes a sac- 
rifice to fear. There is no language strong 
enough to show what an endless source of 
world unrest there is in the fear people 
have of each other. 

This fear may show up in the form of 
sensational political propaganda: which is 
a threat to peace. On the other hand, a 
people may plunge into national egoism 
because of fear and then lay claim to spe- 
cial national rights, withdrawing from 
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necessary duties of international, political 
and social responsibility. | 

Even more apparent is the duty. of the 
church to remind statesmen and the peo. 
ple of the world that disobedience to the 
will of God_is the most powerful source 
of discord in the world. The churches 
that name themselves after Christ have 
here a great positive possibility. The 
churches can be islands of peace in < 


world in which not only new weapons oj 


destruction threaten peace but also the 
extraordinary tension that has broken ou 


» between peoples and races. 


It could be an important aid to peace 
if the churches would help in a real for 
giveness and reconciliation whereve 
racial hatreds have struck deep and se 
vere wounds. Nothing else will suffice) 
but that Germany make a sincere any 
decent declaration of repentance on t 
Jewish question, rather than falling int 
a new callousness and hardness of hear 
on this issue. What the spirit of the Nev 
Testament has meant to the overcomin 
of racial frictions in other parts of thy 
world, it can also mean here. 


IN CONCLUSION, we turn again to th 
problem of the particular task of Chri 
tendom in Germany for furthering peac) 
We are the people who are situated b 
tween the two great power blocs of th 
world. / Without doubt, this fate is a sp» 
cial judgment of God on our past, and 
shall only be able to overcome this jud! 
ment when we have learned to recogni 
the hidden grace of God in it. 

Through Christian insight we can or! 
do what the somber impressiveness of o 
political situation requires of us: in t 
vacuum which our country forms betwe 
East and West, we must withstand a* 
endure whatever tension must be oy) 
come if the peace of the world is to 
maintained. 
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NO OTHER financial appeal in the United Lutheran Church had ever moved forward so 


swiftly to such success as has the Christian Higher Education Year appeal. Part of the 
*eason for success was the excellent, detailed plan for presenting the appeal in the con- 
regations. According to a careful timetable prepared in the central CHEY office in 
springfield, Ohio, thousands of congregations moved forward together in telling their 
»eople about the need for the $6 million and in asking for pledges. Most congregations 


which postponed action until autumn will use this.same plan 


3y PAUL VALENTINER 


| UNDERTAKING to do something that 
‘many said couldn’t be done, and then 
doing it, the United Lutheran Church 
today stands on the threshold of the most 
thrilling victory in its history. 

A year and a half ago only a few 
church leaders believed the $6 million 
Christian Higher Education Year Appeal 
could succeed. But lifted to new heights 
of responsibility by the challenge of this 
great cause and with deep faith in God’s 
help, pastors and members of the church 
*xtended themselves as never before and 
are achieving what seemed impossible. 

In the days following Appeal week, 
congregation after congregation reported 
Subscriptions far in excess of quotas. 
“Eleven times our goal,” announced a 
North Carolina congregational chairman; 
“Over 1000 per cent,” said a Canada 
Pastor; “More than six times our quota,” 
Wired a Michigan congregational lay- 
ar tS ee ana 
Pastor Valentiner, a former newspaper man, has 
directed publicity for the CHEY appeal. To 
Prepare the way for success in the appeal, tons 
of effective publicity materials were sent into 
the congregations. Yet the cost of conducting 
the appeal was kept to the lowest possible figure 
—about 5 per cent of total receipts expected. 
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e’re Expecting Victory for CHEY 


More than $6 million for United Lutheran colleges and seminaries 


seems assured in the 1950 Christian Higher Education Year appeal 


leader; “Four times our goal,” reported 
an Ohio parish. And so it went. Reports 
of over-subscribing quotas 150 and. 200 
per cent became commonplace as Appeal 
figures were compiled. 


BEHIND SUCH a splendid response there 
must be a reason. How was it done? In 
almost every instance the answer is the 
same: “We followed the plan of action 
suggested by the church.” 

Recognizing that success in the Appeal 
would come only by the grace of God, yet 
believing that God expects men to devise 
the tools with which to accomplish their 
tasks, General Director Rees Edgar Tul- 
loss told church leaders early in the Ap- 
peal: “So that Christian Higher Educa- 
tion may have a new place in the inter- 
est and affection of our people we must 
settle upon and use everywhere a plan 
that will bring the message of this Ap- 
peal to every home and to every member.” 

Following this advice, the Appeal di- 
recting committee reviewed many appeal 
procedures, attempting to determine why 
one succeeded and another failed. Then 
they set out to devise a plan which would 
incorporate the good features and avoid 
the pitfalls others had uncovered. 
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The result, after months of prayerful 
study and revision, was a plan, completely 
scriptural, and tailor-made to fit ULCA 
congregations. Convinced this was a 
sound practical approach to the Appeal 
and one that would assure all the desired 
by-products, Appeal leaders urged the 
“ congregations to adopt and follow it. 


THE MAJoRITy of ULC congregations 
did that. They used the plan and success 
followed. Again and again pastors ‘and 
laymen have written, “The CHEY plan 
produced results far beyond our fondest 
expectations.” 

Total victory in the Appeal now de- 
pends on the congregations which have 
not yet acted. Those which have success- 
fully reached their goals, almost without 
exception, urge the following of the Plan. 

“As encouragement to those congre- 
gations which have not yet acted we add 
our voice to the many who have already 
spoken from experience, and repeat, “The 
Plan works! Work the Plan!’ ” wrote Pas- 
tor Lyman Grimes, Luther Memorial 
Church, Quincy, Illinois. 

“Our workers and members can’t get 
over how easy it was,” said Pastor Ger- 
hard Gieschen, St. Peter’s Church, Forest 
Park, Illinois. “Perhaps I should confess 
that at the outset I was not completely 
sold on the Plan, but I am now. I would 
say to all who still have their Appeal be- 
fore them: Adopt the Plan, by all means, 


1? 


because, brother, it works! 


“T DON’T KNOW what we would have 
done without the Plan of Action,” wrote 
Pastor Gerald G. Neely, Christ Church, 
York, Pennsylvania. “I am _ persuaded 
that no other Plan would have worked so 
effectively and resulted in such a fine re- 
sponse. The funds for CHEY were 
among the most easily raised in our 
parish.” 


“It was like a miracle,” maintained Pas- 
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‘ found that wherever the Plan was started 


tor Harry W. Miller, St. Luke’s Church 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. “The work: 
ers going out on the crest of the wave 
provided in the ‘advance giver solicita- 
tion’ found the general appeal a com: 
paratively easy task. As a result of fol 
lowing closely the plan of action the out 
come at St. Luke’s topped any financia 
campaign in the 33 years of my ministry.” 

Alvin J. Metzger, lay-synodical chair 
man for the Canada Synod, was empha) 
tic in his appreciation of the Plan. “ 


properly and where we had pastors whe 
were ready to present the Plan as out 
lined, the congregations met 200 and i) 
some cases 300 per cent of their goals, 
he said. 
“Our congregational chairman, 

Mark Meyers, who has engaged in othe 
financial appeals for welfare work, state) 
this was the best organized appeal he he 
seen,” claimed Pastor Paul S. Reche 
Holy Trinity Church, New Castle, I) 
diana. “We believe the success of th 
Appeal in our congregation was ve 
largely due to the fact that we followe 
the Plan of Action, and followed it co! 

sistently.” j 
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PAsTOR WILLIAM H. SwWARBRICK, MW 
Moriah Church, Anna, Illinois, inform: 
CHEY headquarters, “In spite of the fa 
that we are located in the economica’ 
poorest section of the state we tripled cf 
quota. A congregation that did not mi’ 
the full quota for CHEY has little «| 
cuse, for merely following the Plan, } 
itself, assures success.” 

“CHEY came along in the middle f . 
our building program,” said Pastor Thi” 
dore A. Hartig, St. Paul’s Church, V 7” 
couver, Washington, “but we did not g:8 
in. We studied, we planned, we wor!! 
just as the Plan prescribed. Under Ci 
the Plan brought us our success for B_ 
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SMILES IN ST. MARK’s CHURCH, FAIRBORN, OHIO* 
. Congregation secured $4,385 for CHEY. Its quota was $1,865 


yeople were willing to give as soon as they 
snew what and why they were asked.” 
“For 15 years Reformation Church 
las not taken pledges for anything,” ad- 
nitted Pastor Wynne C. Boliek, Colum- 
ya, South Carolina. “We follow the 
Honor System’ of sharing. However, we 
lecided to make an exception for CHEY 
ind we followed the Plan. Now our vis- 
tors say, ‘this is the easiest money we 
*ver raised.’ Where churches follow the 
Plan faithfully they certainly have suc- 
sess.” 

“We followed the Plan of Action in 
t. Calvary congregation and found it to 
de scriptural, sound, and_ practical,” 
*laimed Pastor L. O. Dasher, Claremont, 
North Carolina. “We raised $200 more 


*In photo (top of page) CHEY figures 
ire being totaled by Mr. Lee Schwerin. 
Vatching are (from left) Vic Vandiver and 
Mrs. Freda Vandiver, key people in the ap- 
eal. Standing by is Pastor John H. Meister. 
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than our entire 1950 congregational 
budget.” 

“Busy farmers made. up the committee 
in our rural congregation,” wrote Pastor 
Delton J. Glebe, New Dundee, Ontario. 
“In the midst of seeding time, night after 
night, they went out in pairs to visit each 
home. If there was no one at home they 
returned the next night. Under the advice 
of one of our members the committee for- 
got about the quota and went out to raise 
the greatest possible amount. As a result, 
we topped our quota nearly 10 times. All 
of us at Mannheim congregation are now 
convinced that the Plan of Action is the 


best action to put CHEY over the top.” 


THE CHEY Plan of Action works. 
But it does far more than raise money 
in the congregations where it is followed. 
Many have written that after using the 
Plan they realized for the first time the 
latent strength for Christ that existed in 
their congregation. 
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‘The biggest thrill,” said Pastor Neely, 
“is what the Plan has done for those 150 
parish visitors. Men and women who 
had never done this type of thing for the 
church really fell in love with the idea of 
parish visitation. They found a new 
friendliness in our members, and many 
of them have made new friends among 
those who had previously been just ‘other 
members of the church.’ 

“The majority of our workers are now 
eager to remain as a ‘visiting unit’ and 
call quarterly upon our members in the 


other interests of both the local congre- * 


gation and the ULCA at large. I am def- 
initely persuaded that the Appeal has 
been an instrument for new zeal and in- 
terest among our members,” he said. 


“WE ADOPTED the CHEY Plan because 
it seemed to offer the best possible method 
of meeting our two well-defined pur- 
poses,” wrote Pastor William P. Cline, 
St. Mark’s Church, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. “We wanted more fully to ac- 
quaint our people with the church’s col- 
leges and seminaries as well as give them 
the opportunity to aid in making these 
institutions stronger. 

“The Plan raised the effort from a mere 
‘drive for money’ into an intelligent shar- 
ing of our material blessings to meet a 
primary need of the church, and our peo- 
ple now realize the vital need for Chris- 
tian higher education and their high priv- 
ilege in supporting it,’ he added. 

“We like the Plan,” said Pastor Walter 
W. Larson, Hope Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
“because we have always felt that the 
personal contact of members with mem- 
bers in the homes is worth more than 
merely signing a pledge card. It gives 
that personal touch which no general 
appeal from the chancel or a letter can 
possibly achieve. 

“In my opinion, every congregation 
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that used this Plan found something, 
only for the CHEY appeal, but a plan. 
great value for their own use year afi 
year,” he said. 


“THE PLAN OF ACTION is one of pri 
gressive education with the membe 
learning more of the needs of Christie 
higher education with each succeedir 
step,” insisted Pastor Herbert Hrdlick: 
First Church, Bridgeport, Connectict 
“This tool placed in our hands enable 
us to work successfully. I believe it w 
bear fruit in any congregation where | 
is used.” 

“While we are deeply appreciative fi 
the response of our people in terms — 
subscriptions and payments,” announeé 
Pastor Andrew Schilling, St. Pete’ 
Church, Lancaster, Ohio, “I am firmly | 
the opinion that thé greater achieveme) 
is in terms of the very pertinent inform) 
tion which the use of the Plan provid) 
for every family of our congregation.” ‘| 

Many have written that when it tb) 
came apparent that the special procedur 
they were following were not going | 
produce results, they switched to the PI) 
and came through to victory. 


ONE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA pasty 
with nearly a $4,000 quota, was at fil) 
content with the $1,500 contribut 
through offerings for the Appeal. Af 
attending his synod meeting he return 
to his parish and persuaded his peo} 
to revive the Appeal. “This time we y| 
use the Plan,” he said, ‘‘and ns time 
will do our full share and more.’ 


onde desired in the Bicol | 
subscribed quota, a congregation th 
oughly enlightened as to the value f 
Christian higher education, and a r¥ 
spirit of Christian teamwork among § 
members, are results that carry with t 
lasting benefits for all. 
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THIS GRIM OLD FORTRESS, NOW A NATIONAL MONUMENT NEAR ST. 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, MARKS THE PLACE WHERE EARLIEST PROTESTANT 
SETTLERS IN NORTH AMERICA LOST THEIR LIVES IN 1565 


A MILLION TOURISTS pass within sight 
of Fort Matanzas each year. This grim 
fortress on Rattlesnake Island was built 
by the Spanish as a guardian of the back 
door to St. Augustine. 

In the vicinity of this fort is a spot 
Which should have great significance for 
the Lutherans of America. It was here 
the white sand dunes were stained with 
the blood of men who died rather than 


The Rev. Mr. Steele was formerly pastor in St. 
Augustine and is now at Holy Trinity Church, 
Chicago. 
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THE HERETICS WERE BRAVE 


By CLYDE G. STEELE 


lt was dangerous to be a Protestant while Spaniards ruled early American colony. 


This is the first of three chapters in the story of the settlement near St. Augustine 


deny their faith. Modern history calls 
them Huguenots. The records of long- 
ago called them Lutherans. 


A CIVIL WAR was raging in France. It 
was as much religious as political. The 
Protestants were at times in favor with the 
royal family, but only a slight turn of 
events was required to bring them into 
disfavor. Admiral Gaspar de Coligny was 
the leader of the Protestant party. Re- 
alizing the peril of his followers, he sought 
asylum for them in the new world. 

The first expedition landed in Brazil, 
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but ‘the Portuguese were already in pos- 
session there and the colony failed. The 
second expedition landed on the coasts of 
Florida and established themselves on the 
banks of the St. John’s River. 

They built a fort to which they gave 
the name Fort Caroline. Many of this 
colony were of the nobility. There were 
tradesmen, professional soldiers, sailors. 

“Build for God and France” were the 
inspiring words of Admiral Coligny as 
they sailed from Dieppe. This became 
the motto of the colony. The group was 
physically strong and it appeared for some 
months that France had a successful out- 
post and Coligny a haven for Protestants. 

Then history repeated itself. The lead- 
ers in their greed for personal gain failed 
to establish fair relations with the In- 
dians. Food supplies ran low and dissen- 
sion developed between the sailors and 
other residents of the fort. The quarrels 
grew into mutiny. The sailors took two 
vessels, turned pirate, and cruised among 
the Spanish settlements of Cuba. 


THE MONTHS that followed were filled 
with despair. The colony presented a de- 
plorable picture. Everyone was dejected 
and worn. Men dragged themselves about 
the courtyard of the sun-baked fort. Some 
were so thin their bones almost pierced 
through their skin. Watchmen strained 
their eyes across the boundless ocean for 
a glimpse of the long-expected ship bring- 
ing supplies. Efforts to reopen negotia- 
tions with the Indians failed. 

On the third of August 1565 three 
ships dropped anchor before the fort. The 
French attempted a display of their 
strength but only a handful were able to 
shoulder guns. The vessels were English 
under the command of Sir John Haw- 
kins. Friendly relations were established 
With the captain, and Sir John provided 
a generous supply of food. 
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Another squadron of boats appeared : 
the horizon three weeks later. Thes 
brought Jean Ribaut, a new group ¢ 
colonists, and a large cargo of provision: 
Dying hopes were revived and the entit 
company engaged in days of celebratior 


NEWS OF THE FRENCH settlemer 
reached Spain. The Spanish were er 
raged by intrusion of the colonists. The 
claimed all of North America and espt 
cially Florida, owing to its discovery 
Ponce de Leon. An expedition was fitt 
out under the command of Pedro Men 
endez. It arrived at the mouth of the & 
John’s River late on the fifteenth day io 
lowing the landing of Ribaut. 

Menendez maneuvered his ships alon 
side the squadron of Ribaut. A trum 
was sounded by the intruder and tl 
French replied in like manner. In t 
shouting which followed, Menend 
boasted that he had come to Florida | 
the urgent request of the King of Spai 
He further declared that his orders we 
to hang and behead all men of the her 
tical Lutheran faith who might oppo 
him. No one would be pardoned unle’ 
he would confess to the Holy Cathol) 
faith. 

The French replied with insulting la: 
guage and urged the pretentious con 
mander to fight. Neither side fired a shy 
in the/darkness for fear of hitting th 
own comrades. At midnight the Spani 
fleet lifted anchor and drifted out to s 
with the tide. The next day Menen 
landed at a point 40 miles south and © 
lected the site for St. Augustine whi| 
still exists as the oldest city in the Unit 
States. 


- 


eA COUNCIL OF WAR was held im 
diately. Some of the French proposed ff 
complete restoration and rearming of 
fort, and then decide what course of } 
tion to follow. Ribaut insisted that 7 
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yetter plan would be to follow the Span- 
sh, launch a surprise attack. 

Being a sailor, Ribaut desired a naval 
yattle. He took all the able-bodied men 
yn board, mounted all the large guns, 
ind set sail for St. Augustine. 

Upon arriving at the bar they encount- 
red Menendez unloading supplies. Both 
sides opened fire and for a brief period it 
ippeared that Menendez would be cap- 
ured. Although badly damaged, the 
3panish vessel managed to get into the 
safety of the harbor. After several hours 
Ribaut decided to follow, but the tide had 
shanged and he was forced to remain in 
the open sea. 

During the night a severe storm arose 
and the ships of Ribaut were driven south, 
Menendez realizing that Ribaut could not 
return to Fort Caroline because of ad- 
verse winds decided to attack the French 
fort. The Spanish soldiers rebelled at 
he thought of marching 30 miles in the 
driving rain. Menendez was desperate. 
He ordered wine and-food served in un- 
limited quantities. By sunset they were 
on the march. 


_A RENEGADE FRENCHMAN, Francois 
Jean, agreed to guide Menendez through 
the trackless forests to Fort Caroline. The 
rain continued in a steady downpour. 
Holding hands the Spanish soldiers stum- 
bled through the dense underbrush and 
waded the salt marshes. As the men re- 
cuperated from their over-indulgence in 
strong drink, they began to curse the en- 
terprise and its leader. 

_ Menendez pretended not to hear and 
moved among them speaking words of 
encouragement. As morning came the 
Soldiers, weary with marching, dropped 
to their knees and refused to go further. 
In desperation Menendez shouted that 
this battle was for the honor of their 
faith, The soldiers remained on the 
a 
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ground, They were threatened with death 
if they did not continue. 

Grudgingly they obeyed. Two hours 
later the company sighted the French fort. 
Menendez and two officers crawled cau- 
tiously forward to ascertain the strength 
of the guard. 


IN Fort CAROLINE the situation was 
quite different. The officer left in com- 
mand, pitying the drenched and exhausted 
condition of the guards, ordered them in 
for some rest. Women and children hud- 
dled together in the dripping barracks, 
Sentries relaxed in their quarters. The 
storm was increasing in its intensity and 
the occupants of the fort felt that the 
enemy would not venture out in such 
weather 

Menendez quickly returned to his men 
and gave the sharp command for battle, 
shouting the war cry “Santiago! At them! 
Victory!” 

The soldiers took up the ery as they 
rushed down the slope of the hill. They 
were like starved wolves rushing to fall 
upon some helpless prey. One of the 
French trumpeters saw the swarm of as- 
sailants sweeping down upon them. He 
sounded the alarm. 

The few able men remaining in the fort 
rushed wildly from their quarters, but it 
was of no avail. They were too late to 
stop the oncoming horde who were al- 
ready surging through the gate and over 
the wall. 

The bloodthirsty Spaniards came 
screaming to the slaughter. Women and 
children dashed wildly from their rude 
shelters. Others blind with fright ran 
madly as if to meet the oncoming foe. 
Each one was met with the thrust of a 
pike, or the stab of a sword. 


This story of the destruction of the first Prot- 
estant settlement in North America will be con- 
tinued in "The Lutheran" next week. 
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WOMEN HAVE EASY LIVES 


By REBECCA SPECTOR 


That's what one husband thought until he had a sad opportunity 


to find out how a housewife and mother keeps herself busy 


SLAMMING THE BEDROOM Door, I shut 
out the noises of the kitchen—the chil- 
dren crying and yelling and spilling milk. 
Why couldn’t Mary feed them before I 
came home? A man has to have some 
peace.after a hard day’s work. 

Settled in the chintz chair that Mary 
had covered, I adjusted the shade of the 
floor lamp so the light fell on my book. 
The pages were just white and black 
marks. to me. i read a page twice and 
didn’t know what it said. 

A guilty feeling persisted—Mary was 
left with the dishes and bedtime cere- 
monies of the youngsters. No doubt, it 
wasn’t easy for her. The supper hour 
wore one’s nerves. Tired from a day of 
wild play, Betsy and Johnnie crankily de- 
manded attention even though roasts 
burned and salad vegetables needed wash- 
ing. 

Five-thirty to six-thirty was one hour; 
hectic but only one hour. She could rest 
all day to prepare for that hour—while I 
put in eight hectic hours. Yes, women at 
home were lucky and didn’t know it: no 
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boss to pressure them . . . could take — 
nap if the kids were napping. . . coul 
cream their faces, drink coffee and eg 
cake when they pleased. No doubt, chi) 
dren took some time but this was due t 
spoiling them. You could run a home lik} 
a time-scheduled job. 


T HEARD Mary COUGHING in the kitchen 
Squirming uneasily in my chair, I wor 
dered how Mary was taking my exit an 
door-slamming. Perhaps she had a co)! 
and it was particularly difficult for her 1) 
do her work tonight. 

I felt ashamed for having let my temp» 
get the best of me, and I could still su! 
Mary’s brown eyes flashing back in ange! 
How I loved her eyes usually so soft ar 
tender! When I courted her, I wro 
poems to those eyes, velvety and trimme 
with silk lashes. What had happened | 
us since then? The honeymoon was ov’ 
when the children came. And all becaui) 
she never seemed to get done with hi 
work, and she bothered me to help he! 
and I thought this was rather selfish 
her. I was tired at night. 
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I heard Johnnie pulling on the door- 
knob of the bedroom door, and then 
Mary’s footsteps. She whisked him away 
with “Now, daddy wants to be alone for a 
little while.” 

Five times I read the same sentence in 
the book. I got up, walked to the window 
and watched the rain. Quiet reigned in 
the kitchen. I knew the kids were safely 
nm bed. J listened for the sound of water 
splashing onto plates and cups. No 
sounds. I waited. Quiet in the kitchen. 
Was that the front door closing? 


Curious, I Got up and opened the 
Joor. Walking into the kitchen, I faced 
he sink of dirty dishes. I looked aorund. 
[ spied a note against the sugar bowl 
which read: “Would you mind if the maid 
ook a night out?” 

The sarcasm of it! After a hard day’s 
Work, it was too much. Stewing in my 
inger, I sat in the kitchen. After an hour, 
| called Mother Squires to see if Mary 
were there—just to talk it over like two 
sensible people. 

No, Mary wasn’t there. I left a mes- 
sage for her to call home and evaded the 
Juestion that lingered behind Mother 
Squires’ voice—How come you don’t 
<now where Mary is? 

Uneasy and lonesome, I wondered 
where she was. If only I could go to 
loe’s and relax with some card playing 
mut I couldn’t leave the children alone. 
The kitchen radio—that was a way to 
dass the time. Dialing over several’ sta- 
ions, I couldn’t find a program that 
leased me. I listened to the news for a 
while but couldn’t keep up interest about 
what was happening in Korea. 


I LOOKED AROUND the kitchen and for 
he first time noticed its spotless quality, 
sleaming stove, sparkling drainboard, yel- 
OW starched curtains, absence of dust 
inywhere, clean except for those dishes in 
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the sink.» I wished Mary would come 
home. Where was she? It was too rainy 
a night for her to be out. She hada 
severe cold. 

I phoned Jean’s house. Hello, is Mary 
there? No, well... no, nothing’s wrong 

. no, I didn’t hear about it . . . that’s 
fine .. . ’m in somewhat of a hurry... 
yes, I do have a minute .. . what did you 
dotthen?:=.. Yes. 

Impatiently, I was involved in a long 
conversation with Jean. 
gossip so much. I’m lucky that Mary is 
so quiet. Finally, I said goodnight and 
faced my lonely kitchen again. 

The phone rang. Jumping from the 
seat at the first ring, I grabbed the re- 
ceiver eagerly. Only Charley, poor 
Charley, so lonesome since his wife di- 


vorced him, always looking for company, ° 


always wanting to visit, alternating wild 
“wolfing” expeditions with excursions into 
the domestic bliss of his friends. 

“Sure. Caqme on over.” What else 
could I say? 

When he arrived, Charley looked 
around, asking, “Where’s Mary?” Could 
I tell him she always takes a walk when 
she’s deeply. troubled? 

“Went to visit her mother,” I lied. 
“Would you like a drink?” 

“Sure, Ben, anything you’ve got.” We 
spent an hour in dull talk. 

He seemed to be a lost man without 
Helen. Long silences fell between our 
conversations. 

What if Mary left me? No, I couldn’t 
bear the thought. Betsy and Johnny an- 
chored her safely to home, I told myself. 

Finally, Charley roused himself and 
left. Going into the kitchen, I saw the 
dishes again. Rolling up my sleeves, I 


shook the soapsuds in the basin. With one 


ear cocked for the opening of the front 
door, I washed and dried the dishes. 
Neatly, I stacked them away and tidied 
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the drainboard. The clock ticked away in 
the stillness. 

Footsteps broke the stillness! But it 
was only Betsy who had gotten up in the 
middle of her sleep to stagger to the bath- 
room. Betsy blinked her accustomed-to- 
the-dark eyes and inquired, “Where’s 
mommy?” and without waiting for an 
answer, she tottered back to bed. 

Turning to the news on the radio, I 
found the smug voice of the announcer 
irritated me. Where was Mary? It was 11 
o’clock. The news... Korea... prices 
...and accident at Fourth and Broadway 
...two women killed. ‘Two women killed 

. where was Mary? 

Ringing of the phone. I grabbed it. 
Samaritan Hospital . . . yes, this is Ben 
Strong. Hospital! I thought of the ac- 

‘cident at Fourth and Broadway. My 
heart beat like loud drums. No accident 
. . collapsed on the street . . . diagnosed 
pneumonia identification in her 
wallet. : 

“Yes, Ill be right down,” I said. 

Hospital . . . Fourth floor. Running 
down the hall to find 410 and then Mary 
lying pale as a sheet, her eyes closed. All 
my fault. I drove her out of the house 
on a night when she felt ill. If she’d 
stayed home... 

Crying, I buried my head in her bosom 
and repeated her name over and over. 
“Mary, Mary, are you alive? Mary, 
honey!” I listened for the heartbeat and 
I jumped up gladly, “She’s alive!” 

“Of course she is,” said a strange voice. 
The doctor put his hand on my shoulder. 
“Don’t look so forlorn. She'll be all 
right.” 

Her eyelids flickered. She smiled a wan 
tender smile. Wasn’t she angry at me? 
Had she forgotten? “I’m sorry, Mary,” 
I cried. “It’s all my fault.” Mary closed 
her eyes. 

“The new miracle drugs,” the doctor 
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began, “will bring her around.” : 

Bring her around—it was I who ha 
brought her around to this illness. Poo 
Mary! Perhaps she had been feveris! 
when she tended the kids. I should hav 
helped her. I could visualize her trudgin, 
around in the rain, angry at me, walkin; 
and trying to think the matter through 
soaking wet, feverish, and troubled. 

Each visiting day I found an improve 
ment. “Who is taking care of the chil 
dren?” Mary asked. I told her Mrs. Jone 
had agreed to take them during the day 
time. She sighed with relief and fell bac! 
on the cushion. 

When I visited, I brought flowers. Ai 
she gained strength, I felt happier. ’ 

The doctor took me aside and told m 
that the hospital was overcrowded. — 
would have to take Mary home now an 
continue the nursing care at home. 

I carried her to the car even though sk 
insisted she was perfectly capable of wal 
ing; her insistence came out in a voit! 
that was weak and trembly. i 

Mrs. Jones brought Betsy and Johnr 
back that evening with explanations thy 
she would gladly have kept them long: 
but she had to pack for a vacation tr 
they were taking the next day. 

“How is mommy?” Betsy demand 
and the loud noise made Mary’s eyeli: 
flicker. Betsy gasped when she saw t 
paleness of her mother’s face. 

Johnny walked right up to the bed a. 
asked in his three-year-old manner, “PF 
you got the mumps, Mommy?” To tf 
children I explained that mommy neee} 
a great deal of rest and that she had be} 
sick with pneumonia, 

As the kids went to the door, Mz 
called out softly, “Be good, childr, 
while daddy minds you. Don’t maket 
hard on him.” 

And they did try. But how long 
children control themselves? With all t 
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a energy, you can’t sit with folded 
hands. And kids want attention or they 
don’t feel loved. Oh, I learned all this 
when I took over Mary’s easy life. 

al cooked and cleaned and I washed 
‘clothes—or rather tried to when I could 
a a moment away from binding cuts 
and soothing tears—and all around me 
as maddening noise and little friends of 
heirs who came over to visit and who ran 
sack and forth in that wild surplus of 
child energy. Strawberry jam was spilt 
n the floor. 

My only wish was to find a moment— 
no, not for relaxation—but simply to do 
the ironing or cooking or to take better 
are of Mary. 

Three days and I was a candidate for 
the Snake Pit. 

Grinding the meat for meat loaf on the 
hird day, I heard the doorbell ring. As I 
as telling the vacuum cleaner salesman 
0 go away, a scream came from the 
sitchen. Johnny had loosened the chop- 
der and dropped it on his toe. 

While I investigated the damage, Betsy 
sked if she could visit her girl friend 
ame who had the flu. 

“No,” I commanded. “You'll get the 
lu. That would be the last—” Betsy ran 
to her room crying. 

_ “Inever have any fun,” she wailed. 
“You'll disturb your mother,” I said. 
Food burned. Doorbells rang. Kids 
creamed. Johnny brought in mud to 

ack up the floor. 

Worst of all—and now I knew the se- 
eret of it all—I had to spend so many 

lours at these small tasks because I 
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couldn’t finish one job without interrup- 
tion. That’s why Mary couldn’t set up a 
timetable. 

Mary was a good wife and mother and 
now I knew how hard her job really was. 
And when I looked at those two healthy, 
happy youngsters’ I knew how efficient 
and competent Mary really is. 

Bringing the chicken soup to Mary on 
the afternoon of the fourth day, a light- 
ness came into my chest. She looked 
better today. Sipping the soup, she com- 
plimented me on how good it tasted. I 
was delighted to know her appetite was 
returning. 

Quietly, she asked, “Is the work piling 
up at the office?” 

“No, not too much. But I'll be glad to 
get back to work.” When I said this, 
Mary frowned. I hastily added, “I re- 
alize now how much work you do.” 

She didn’t pounce on me with an I-told- 
you-so. Calmly she looked into my eyes. 

I blurted out, “Forgive me, darling... 
I’m sorry ... ll help you from now on 
... P’ll wash the dishes . . . Saturday I'll 
take the youngsters to the movies or the 
Zoo so you can have a day off...” 

But she didn’t answer me on this plane 
of conversation. Putting her bowl on the 
near-by bureau, she said, “Do you still 
love me?” 

Hoarsely I choked, “Of course, more 
all the time...” 


RECENTLY I OVERHEARD Betsy talking 
to one of her girl friends, “When I get 
married, | want someone like dad. You 
should see how he helps mother. I want 
a man like that—so considerate.” 


Criticisms never hurt anybody. If false, they can’t hurt you unless 
you are wanting in manly character. And if true, they show a man his 
weak points and forewarn him against failure. 


—WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE 
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KNOW THE BIBLE.. STUDIES IN BOOK OF REVELATION .. BY E. E. FLACI 


THINGS WILL TURN OUT ALL RIGHT 


This week read Revelation 2:8-11 


THIS IS THE SHORTEST of the seven let- 
ters which John addresses to the seven 
churches. But the four verses which it 
includes are full of meaning. They af- 
ford us insights into Smyrna’s history 
and position and the conditions confront- 
ing Christians in that center of influence. 

Situated on the Aegean Sea some 40 
miles north of Eyhesus, Smyrna claimed 
first place.among the cities of the proy- 
ince. On some of its old coins which 
have been brought to light in recent times 
appears the legend, “First of Asia.” 

Appropriately, John presents our Lord 
as designating himself “the first and the 
last’ (see 1:17). In contrast with the 
city in its social and political prestige 
stands the Christ, who is the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and the end. 


More THAN a thousand years before 
Christ Smyrna was a Greek colony. Its 
history was one of centuries of struggle 
and warfare. About 600 B.c. the Greek 
city fell at the hands of Lydian con- 
querors. For three centuries it was prac- 
tically dead as an industrial city, the cen- 
ter of influence and interest having passed 
to Sardis and other cities. 

But following the conquest of Alex- 
ander the Great (333 B.c.), Smyrna arose 
to life again through the spread of Greek 
influences in Asia. ‘The letter links to- 
gether the city and the church, Like 
Smyrna, our Lord “was dead and lived 
again” (verse 8). But his life in resurrec- 
tion power and glory transcends all the 
interests of this so-called “City of Life.” 

Smyrna was indeed a center of life and 
activity. Its excellent harbor and im- 
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proved highways leading into the interio 
of the province provided the facilities fo 
an extensive export trade. People fron 
many parts of the world found refug 
and livelihood in this city. 
Among those who had_ settled i 
Smyrna were numerous Jews, who in th 


_ desire for wealth and power had pe) 


verted their calling to spread the know 
edge of the one true God and had fanne 
the flames of persecution imposed © 
Christians by imperial powers because © 
their refusal to worship the emperor, 


| 

LITTLE IS KNOWN, about that early co 
gregation in Smyrna. It was probably 
ganized about the time of the missiona 
activities of the Apostle Paul. He mi 
have sent companions to establish t 
mission in that center. Since the city — 
self was among the most progressive cor 
munities in Asia, the growth of the chur: 
was probably rapid. 

Although we know very little about t 
early history of this congregation, the ay 
thor of the letter reveals an intime 
knowledge of its situation. He indica’ 
that it was suffering persecution, part 
ularly, at the hands of Jews. By th: 
blasphemous actions they had turned { 
sanctuary of God into a very “synagog) 
of Satan” (verse 9). 

Moreover, the Christians in that cen» 
were poor in the midst of a prospere 
society. Apparently they were suffer 
from the confiscation of their prope 
limitation of labors, restrictions of trai) 
and other discriminatory practices 
cause of their allegiance to Christ. | 
however poor in earthly possessions, t! 
were rich in spiritual treasures. 
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Persecution at the hands of Jews was 
more severe in Smyrna than in any other 
city in Asia. Evidently the Jews who had 
settled there had developed strong na- 
‘ionalistic interests. From an inscription 
of the second century we learn that they 
aad contributed large sums for public 
works. No doubt some of the members 
of the church had been converts from 
Judaism and for that reason were partic- 
iiarly persecuted. 


AsouT 60 years after John wrote Rev- 
elation, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, was 
ourned at the stake for his faith. That 
event took place on a sabbath day in Feb- 
fuary, A.D. 155 or 156. Polycarp was then 
86 years old and had been bishop for 
more than 40 years. He may have been 
a member of the church in Smyrna when 
John wrote. It is quite possible that he 
and John had labored together. At least, 
We have a second-century statement to 
the effect that he knew John personally. 

This great bishop stands as a symbol 
of the faith of the church in Smyrna. He 
kept his faith firm unto the end, accepting 
martyrdom at the hands of his tormentors. 
Even though at the cost of profaning the 
Sabbath, Jews gathered the faggots for 
the fire with which to burn the bishop. 
Asked to revile Christ to obtain his re- 
Tease, Polycarp boldly answered, “For 86 
years I have been his servant and he has 
done me no wrong. How can'I blaspheme 
my king who has saved me?’ Like a 
Modern Bishop Ordass, the venerable 
bisop of Smyrna made a confession. 
No poust sucu faith as Polycarp ex- 
ied obtained in Smyrna in John’s day. 
At any rate, his message contains no word 

of censure, but only comfort and encour- 
agement in the face of persecution and 
im risonment, which is the prelude to 
Martyrdom, 

_ “Fear not . . ..ye shall have tribulation 
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ten days” (verse 10). The trials, which 
are to be severe and which are to serve to 
strengthen and refine Christian faith, will 
be of brief duration. The Lord is able to 
shorten the days of tribulation. Christians 
will be put to death, but like their Lord, 
“who was dead and lived again,” they too 
shall live. 

The promise of Christ is sure: “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 


‘crown of life.” Death is really entrance 


to life, to a victorious life in Christ. 

Readers of Revelation in John’s day 
could not fail to grasp the meaning of the 
symbolism. Just as Smyrna by reason of 
its location, loyalty, victory in contests, 
and royalty, possessed the coveted crown, 
so the faithful Christian will receive at 
the hands of his Lord the laurels of vic- 
tory, “the crown of life.” 


THIS PROMISE has served as a confirma- 
tion vow for millions of confessing Chris- 
tians across the centuries. 

Christ’s promise embraces also the as- 
surance that “he that overcometh shall 
not be hurt of the second death” (verse 
11). This means that the victor in the 
struggle of faith, the one who endures to 
the end, shall not come into the final 
judgment imposed on unbelievers, but 
shall pass immediately from the martyr’s 
death to life. 

John’s letter to Smyrna is a message to 
steel the soul of Christians facing trials in 
every age. No doubt it inspired Polycarp 
and many of his contemporaries with 
courage and conviction as they faced mar- 
tyrdom in their day. It continues to hold 
out to faithful witnesses for Christ the 
assurances of blessings beyond all earthly 
values, 

To every believer comes our Lord’s 
gracious invitation: “Be thou faithful unto 
death and I will give thee the crown of 
life’ (verse 10), 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Outmoded 

QueEsTION: Talk about proble 
a real one. 

We have an over-aged lady as superin- 
tendent of our primary department. She has 
served for more than 45 years, and sees no 
reason for quitting now. Her husband was 
for many years superintendent of schools, 
and for about 30 years superintendent of the 
Sunday school. But when he_ retired from 
the school system he resigned also from 
his Sunday school position. Everyone hoped 
his wife would do the same, but no such 
luck! She felt she just couldn’t “give up 
the kiddies.” 

But the fact is that her methods are badly 
antiquated and inadequate. She is not aware 
that any changes have taken place in the 
past 30 years. The children of the depart- 
ment are the victims of a misdirected zeal. 
As far as I know she never reads The Parish 
School or any other literature on Christian 
education. She feels that her long experi- 
ence has made reading unnecessary. In the 
past few years the pastor, superintendent, 
and others have been very much embarrassed 
by her blunders. 


ms—here’s 


Repty: Sympathy, understanding, and 
action—all are needed in this problem. 
It is difficult for some people to recog- 
nize that the years are getting the better 
of them. We need to have the grace to 
step out and make way for progress. In 
a larger-sense, regardless of age, everyone 
of us needs from time to time to take a 
candid-camera look at himself and dis- 
cover what his status is in the light of 
passing years. 

1) Could the lady at the end of the 
church school year be moved “upstairs” 
with some honorary title, such as super- 
intendent emeritus, counselor, or some 
other pleasant-sounding title, coupled per- 
haps with some harmless activity which 
would keep her from hindering the work 
of the department? 

2) Could someone in the congregation, 
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whom she regards highly, suggest to he 
the need of a change in the light o 
changed conditions and different meth 
ods? Could it be indicated to her pleas 
antly that if she would retire now, afte: 
such a long service, she would be hel 
in high regard, whereas continuing toc 
long could put her in a bad light? . 

3) Can you or someone else wo 
through her husband to get her to st 
out, or up, to an honorary position? Per 
haps if several persons would speak te 
him and make it clear how others fee 
about the matter he may be able to brin: 
her around to the desired conclusion wi 
out too great injury to her feelings. 

4) It something like the above-mer 
tioned suggestions cannot be carried o} 
it seems to me you' face two alternativ 
(a) to let things ride for the prese 
hoping for some sort of break, or (b) 
have several representatives approach h 
and present the realities of the situatio 
with diplomacy. ~ 

It is a matter of common courtesy 
sugar-coat any unpleasant procedure. 
the time of the lady’s retirement or ju 
before, give her a testimonial dinner y 
luncheon. On such an occasion the* 
could be presented a scroll bearing tes) 
mony of her service and signed by pay 
ents of children she taught or form) 
students themselves. Or she could | 
given an honorary title and a gift. 
some way make the ending pleasant. 


Responsibility 
QUESTION: How can parents help childr 
to acquire a sense of responsibility? 


Repty: It is a complex procedure, w 
many items. But it is essentially a m- 
ter of giving them responsibilities + 
. propriate to their age and holding thi 
to them. The difficulty and importar 
of the assignment may be increased 
the youngster advances in maturity 
in accordance with the success of ear 
projects. —EARL S. RUDISIL 


The Luthe. 


Lilje's Luther 


Luther. The Rise and Crisis of the Modern Era. By Hanns Lilje. Laetare Verlag, Nuernberg. 


: BOOKS 
: 


This book, which is not yet translated into English, occupies a unique position in 
aa literature. Even the circumstances of its composition aré extraordinary. 
uilje wrote it as a prisoner of the Gestapo at a time when every day might have been his 


Bishop 


ast. While he had little hope for his personal future, he wished to state once more “why 
ae foundations that had been laid in the Reformation are still Europe’s only hope for 


ne future.” 

| The lucid style differs refreshingly from 
ne esoteric language in which many recent 
german writers have engaged. The broad 
utlines of the religious, intellectual and po- 
‘tical life of the sixteenth century and many 
vell-chosen quotations make the reader for- 
‘et that this book was written not in a book- 
ined study but in a prison cell. 

| In spite of the title it is not a biography 
Luther. Only occasionally, particularly 
n the description of the diets of Worms and 
Augsburg, does Lilje tell a story with con- 
ummate skill. The main purpose of the 
900k is to show how the particular situation 
of the sixteenth century gave rise to the 
Reformation and how the Reformation has 
aed affected the modern era. 

It is not the problem that is raised here 
which is unique, but the conclusions that are 
veached. They are, in fact, characteristic 
of the present moment in world history. It 
: highly informative to compare Lilje’s 
treatment with other studies of the same 
ubject. In 1914 Theodore Brieger pub- 
ished a full-length study of Die Reforma- 
‘ion. In keeping with the temper of that day, 
uther emerges from its pages as the fight- 
a champion of an emancipation that cul- 


Minates in the liberalism of the twentieth 
mtury. Another similar work from the pen 
f Willy Andreas Deutschland vor der Refor- 
er appeared in 1932. It reflects already 
le rise of National-Socialism, and Luther is 
een primarily as a national hero. 
 Lilje writes as a Christian existentialist 
has seen secularism and nationalism at 
rk and found them wanting. He shares. as 
is starting point with Luther a sense of hu- 
nan impotence. To believe is “to stand in 
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absolute loneliness and responsibility before 
God. Man at the moment of his death can- 
not have someone else take his place. Like- 
wise, he lives all his life before the eye of 
God in an existence which he cannot ex- 
change with any other person.” 

Many of the time-honored cliches about 
Protestantism, particularly Lutheranism, turn 
out to be historically incorrect or lose their 
meaning altogether. The Reformation is not 
a liberalizing movement in the sense that it 
creates the conditions for an “untrammeled 
(voraussetzungslose) science.” While Lu- 
ther unhesitatingly used the critical methods 
of the humanists, he could not conceive of 
a science that is cut off from God. Neither 
can the Reformation be praised or blamed 
for the rise of individualism. That move- 
ment begins with Descartes and reaches its 
zenith in the philosophy of German ideal- 
ism. 

The “I” which assumes moral autonomy 
in Kant and metaphysical proportions in 
Fichte has nothing in common with Lu- 
ther’s view of man, who is “a beggar before 
God,” who is redeemed and can only live 
by the grace of God. The church is not a 
“society of pious souls” but a divinely or- 
dained institution. It exists ipso facto “where 
Christ is preached.” 

Luther did not break the unity of the true 
church which is found in Catholicism and 
Protestantism as long and only “as Christ is 
preached.” Luther’s view of the State, his 
attitude towards rulers and peasants, the 
unfortunate bigamous marriage of Philipp of 
Hesse, the claim that the Reformation de- 
stroyed the cultural unity of the Western 
World are all discussed. Lilje’s sensitive un- 
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derstanding of the mentality of the sixteenth 
century and of Luther’s own personality en- 
ables him to throw new light on many often- 
debated topics. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Car J. SCHINDLER 


Problems Aren't All Solved 

Nothing Left to Believe? By Richard Acland, 
Longmans Green. 214 pages. 5/ 

Those who feel there is “nothing left to 
believe” will find in this book no short cuts 
to salvation, no easy solutions, but sugges- 
tions that may lead to a better understand- 
ing of fundamental Christian concepts and 
their relation to economic and_ political 
problems of today. 

The author, who calls himself not a 
scholar, or philosopher, or theologian, but 
“only a politician spending most of my time 
in a stream of immediate material prob- 
lems,” has written candidly, humbly, and 
with understanding, in an informal, prac- 
tical, easy-to-read _ style. 

The book deals with belief in God, with 
sin, the resurrection, the church; with fas- 
cism, communism, socialism, and democ- 
racy. The author does not presume to tell 
anybody what to believe, but points out pos- 
sible pathways to a belief in Christianity and 
in its relation to life. 

The author feels that the usual methods 
of teaching and preaching in the church are 
not effective for the mood of this generation, 
and that a reformation is needed. 

The section dealing with Christian truths 
is designed to help those who do not know 
what to believe, but the faithful will miss 
some penetrating analyses if they pass it by 
even though they may not approve of every 
conclusion the author draws. The chapters 
on economic and political problems, written 
against the bi ickground of socialism in Eng- 
land today, are tremendously challenging and 
timely, and should certainly be read by any- 
body who is wondering what our present 
chaos means. 

On the whole, this is not a book for those 
who think that every religious and social 
problem has already been solved. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. JoserpH B. Mour 
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Jesus as a Child 7 . ¢ 


Boy of Nazareth. By Marian Keith. Abinadl 
Cokesbury. 158 pages. $2,00, 


In a pleasing and convincing manne 
Marian Keith tells an imaginative story © 
Jesus’ boyhood in Nazareth until at the 
of 12 his worried parents found him on 
ing and preaching in the temple. 

Through relating one dramatic, interes 
ing experience of Jesus after another th 
author succeeds in making the life of 
boy Jesus understandable and most appea 
ing to children of grade-school age. In add 
tion, these incidents are designed to brir 
out one or more of Jesus’ qualities in a we 
that a child can associate them with his ow 
experiences, Yet the author at all ti 
familiarizes the child through understandir 
description of the Galilean countryside a 
with the manners and costumes of the ti 

Among the occasiqns which stand out 
the book are Jesus leading the children 
peaceful play, his willingness to help 
mother and father in their home and she! 
his meeting and kind treatment of Aziel, 
accident Joel suffered and Jesus’ faith in | 
ultimate recovery, his love for the shee! 
Jesus’ meeting with a Roman nobleman a 
his refusal to leave his home and go with hy 
to a life of splendor, and the story of t 
journey to Jerusalem ayid his experienc 
while there. 

All in all this is a tender, lovable ste 
which will bring a child to understand Je 
as a boy. KATHERINE BENION 

Milton, Pa. 


i 


Faith Has Eyes. By Victor E. Beck, August: 
$1.50. 

The voice of a simple and enthusia’ 
faith sings in these poems, This is Dr. Bev 
third book of poetry—a welcome addit | 
In the lyric gracefulness of “Just for 
day!” and in the dramatic poignancy of “ & 
Touch” we see what a wonderful veh» 
poetry can be for the message of divine le# 
Using many forms, from the sonnet to bf 
verse, the author has prepared a refres!) 
little volume for the enjoyment of all >| 
like to read poetry. 


Book Concern. 64 pages. 


OVERSEAS 


ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires. July 21.— 
War NEws here has had the front page con- 
tinually lately, but the country does not seem 

to be at all in the jitters over the matter. 
Opinions are at variance—some saying that 
they think the outcome will be on one side 
and some on the other. Some are very de- 
cided in their opinions that this is the be- 
ginning of a world conflagration and they 
‘certainly are glad for the straightforward 
position of President Truman. 

One thing that has lately caused some 
interest here has been the coming doom of 
the great tendency toward festivals in this 
country. With all of the Saints’ Days this 
-country—as many other Latin American 
republics—has long lived in a continual round 
‘of festivities. The days of Santa Rosa, 
Santa Maria, the Immaculate Conception, 
Corpus Christi, Saint John, Saints Peter and 
Paul, and who knows how many more have 
continually interrupted the normal course of 
business activities in this part of the world. 

Recently however to the consternation of 
‘the Roman Catholic hierarchy a decree was 
passed which abolished such an unusual and 
unwieldy number of festival days which 
interrupted the normal course of legal and 
‘business activities. As a consequence. many 
Roman officials got up in arms, knowing 
that this means a great reduction in their 
"economic intake. 


From Aua. 13-20 the week of celebrations 
in honor of San Martin will be held with 
reat festivities and many ceremonies. All 
this year is the San Martin Year, and San 
Martin Week in August promises to be a 
large affair with gigantic demonstrations. 

The fifth Roman Catholic Eucharistic 
ongress will be held in Rosario this year 
n the first two weeks of October. Preced- 
this gigantic demonstration of power and 
pomp there will be a week of special in- 
Struction in late September for men and 
yvomen in churches in the Republic to teach 
hem about the “renovation of the adoration 
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THE NEXT CONVENTION of the synod of 
the Argentine United Lutheran Church will 
be held Aug. 13 to 17 in San Miguel, Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, in Saint Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church. Pastor Pablo Lienck of 
Posadas has been named chaplain for this 
convention and it_promises to be a conven- 
tion with several quite warm issues. Dele- 
gates from all of the congregations, two in 
Buenos Aires, one in San Miguel, another 
in Caseros, and others in Progreso, Ballester, 
Olavarria, Azul, Tandil, Rosario, Posadas, 
and Misiones will all be represented. Pastor 
Noah Townsend, who recently arrived, is 
already preaching in Spanish in the midweek 
services in Villa Ballester. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES of the Confederation 
of Evangelical Churches of the River Plate 
a committee was named to take charge of 
the production of phonographic records (re- 
cordings of Evangelical choirs, messages, 
radio transmissions from Montevideo and 
Colonia, Uruguay, directed toward Argen- 
tina as well as Uruguay by personal and re- 
corded messages and music), and also the 
production and distributing of filmstrips and 
moving pictures for purposes of evangelism, 
stewardship, and religious education. Serv- 
ing on the committee are the Rev. Adam F. 
Sosa, president of the Confederation of 
Churches of the River Plate, and Dr. Can- 
clini of the Baptist Mission in Argentina. 

Plans have been made already for the | 
production of one of the first silent pictures 
on stewardship and evangelism which has 
been made in Argentina. The text has al- 
ready been written by novelist, the Rev. Mr. 
Villalpando, now pastor of the famous Boca 
Mission established by the great William C. 
Morris. Pastor Graefe has been chosen to 
do the filming of the picture. Actors have 
been chosen from among those who are fer- 
vent Evangelicals. 

The plot focuses on the growth of a fam- 
ily won years back and growing in spiritual 
devotion within the church 
years. The development and extension of 
the Evangelical churches of the River Plate 
are shown together with the moving story of 
suffering and faith, —EDWARD W. GRAEFE 
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PERSONS 


New York Pastor Brings in Nearly 500 DPs 


When World War I broke out, a young German youth 
found himself stranded in the United States. A “DP” of that 
first conflict, he managed to return to his native land, but 
eventually came back to this side of the Atlantic to become 
a ULCA pastor. Today, he’s turning the tables by becoming 
responsible for bringing into the United States hundreds of 
displaced persons from Europe. 


“I know what it means to 
live in this great land of 
ours,” he tells the scores of 
DPs who crowd his Hudson, 
N. Y., parsonage with clock- 
like regularity. 

He is Pastor B. Walter 
Pfeil who has already 
brought over 450 displaced 
persons from Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the Ukraine, and 
is currently working on at 
least 250 more! 

There are few occupa- 
tional skills of displaced per- 
sons registered by the Lu- 
theran World Federation 
which have not been repre- 
sented among Pastor Pfeil’s 
charges. Many family units 
arriving in this country have 
“ received their first taste of 


America in his home. 
The pastor has made a 
practice of holding “reunion” 


services once -a month at 
which all of his DPs are in- 
vited. Attendance usually 
averages around 65. In ad- 
dition, he has made count- 
less addresses before civic 
groups urging American 
citizens to lend a_ helping 
hand to these New Amer- 
icans. 

Below, Pastor Pfeil is pic- 
tured with a number of his 
new friends during one of 
the monthly reunions. 

He admits sometimes the 
work gets discouraging, but 
“the joy on a DP’s face is its 
own reward!” 


Mehlenbacher fo States 

The Rev. W. A. Mehlen- 
bacher, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., and 
the man most responsible 
for the Canada Synod’s over- 


100 per cent showing in the 
CHEY campaign, has ac- 
cepted a call to Peace 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

He will assume his new 
duties early next month, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. William 
Horn, who resigned earlier 
this year to accept a call to 
the Parish and Church 
School Board. Pastor Meh- 
Jenbacher became pastor of 
the Hamilton congregation 
14 years ago. 


Prison Chaplain 

The. Rev. John J. Len- 
hardt, former pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Fort Washing- 
ton, Pat, has been appointed! 
chaplain of the Rockview) 
branch of the Western State 
Penitentiary. He succeed: 
C. F. Lauer, chaplain ane 
director of restoration at thé 
institution for the past 20 
years. 

A graduate of Millersvilli) 
State (Pa.) Teachers Collego} 
in 1942, and Gettysbury 
Seminary (1945), Pasto 
Lenhardt served the Ross} 
ville (Pa.) parish before ge} 
ing to Fort Washington ii 
1947. 


WMS's MARY GRUBER 


... circulation manager 


iss Gruber Retires 

The last day of July 
arked Miss Mary Gruber’s 
tal day of responsibility as 
‘culation manager of the 
itheran Woman’s Work. 
Having reached the age 
t by the Women’s Mission- 
y Society of the ULCA, 
iss Gruber concluded her 
ork on July 31, received 
om the WMS executive 
vard an expression of ap- 
eciation for almost 20 
‘ars of service at a dinner 
dd in her honor. 

‘Miss Gruber, who came to 
2 WMS magazine office 
fe in 1930, saw the sub- 
ription of the LWW mount 
om 39,500 to an all-time 
th of 55,500. 


infer fo Erie 

H. Reed Shepfer, pres- 
of the Pittsburgh Synod 
was succeeded at this 
il’s convention by Dr. G. 
wrence Himmelman, has 
epted a call to become 
tor of Luther Memorial 
Wrch, Erie, Pa. He will 
ime his new duties Sept. 


Briefly Speaking 


A Seattle (Wash.) city editor paled, looked a sec- 
ond time at the notice from the city’s Central (ULCA) 
Church. During the regular pastor’s vacation, the 
notice read, services would be conducted by the as- 
sistant pastor, who would “be in charge of the serv- 
ices of the church and pastoral cuties.” A hasty cor- 
rection was effected; should have read duties, 


Late last month, LWA Director Frank Brown 
toured the Nova Scotia Synod, spoke at a Sunday 
morning service in St. Paul's Church, Mahone Bay, 
later the same day addressed a crowd of 1,000 at 
the synodical camp at Mush-a-Mush Lake. A local 
newspaper covering the event, reported: ‘The Rev. 
Frank Brown, of Philadelphia, was guest speaker at 
St. Paul's Church Sunday morning. The church was 
closed for the remainder of the day so that the 


members could (attend) . . open-air service . . 


Then there’s the one about the three Lutheran pas- 
tors who regularly played golf with a Catholic priest. 
One day, the trio of Lutherans decided to call on 
their priest-friend at his morning service. They walked 
into the church, found it crowded, so stood along 
the wall at one side. The priest spotted them from 
the chancel, whispered to his altar boy: “Get three 
chairs for the Lutherans.” The kid didn’t understand; 
the priest repeated: “Get three chairs for the Luther- 
ans! And hurry!” Gulping twice, the altar boy walked 
to the center of the chancel, looked out over the con- 
gregation and announced: “Let’s all give three cheers 
for the Lutherans!” 


An Ardmore (Pa.) ex-Navy fighter pilot intro- 
duced his seven-year-old son to flying last week. 
Taking off from a Philadelphia airport, they gained 
altitude, soared high. Watching his son's face, the 
father noticed the boy was watching all of the 
clouds intently. Finally, the lad turned to his dad, 
asked: "Daddy, which cloud does God sit on?" 


Lutherans really invaded Trinity Eaton Memorial 
Church in Toronto early last month. ULCA President 
Franklin Clark Fry preached the ecumenical service 
held by the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches; ULCA Executive Board Member (Dr.) 
Oscar Fisher Blackwelder, of Reformation Church, 
spoke at two major services in the same church the 
same day! 


YOULL SEE 


Silver-tongued orators who weren't considered worth their 
salt unless they had mastered a whole repertoire of ges- 
tures are a thing of the past, claims Wittenberg College 
Professor Paul Brees. To the delight of his classes and 
eager photographers, Dr. Brees illustrates his public-speak- 
ing principles for would-be William Jennings Bryans. 


In the old days, says the dean of Wittenberg's faculty, ‘if 
you wanted to express a defiant mood, you folded your 
arms high in front of you, stood stiffly erect with your 
head back and got a snarl on your face. Today we call 


Man, we've got to 
get in there and 
fight!" 


“Why, 
nerve to tell me... 


he had the 


"As we gaze across the 


never-ending stream of 


years 


Today, it's done this way 


that ‘ham.''' (See inset right.) "When a speaker wanted to 
emphasize a point, the one way to do it was to beat on the 
table!'' (top left). 


All this is passe now, says Dr. Brees. "A speaker is supposed 
to feel good inside and let his gestures, if any, come naturally 
(center). He doesn't go into acrobatics or gymnastics to put 


across his points; he expresses his phrases and words as care 
fully as a basketball player or dancer poises his body to ex- 
ecute some maneuver.” 


"That reminds me of the one about 


CAMPUS 


Wittenberg Ends Exemptions for Catholics, Jews 

Wittenberg College will no longer allow exemptions to 
Roman Catholics and Jews from its two required courses in 
religion. Already there has been unofficial indication that 
Catholic students may not attend the ULCA coliege in the 


future. 

President Clarence C. 
Stoughton says: “We feel 
that no student is fully edu- 
cated until he knows some- 
thing of the content of the 
English Bible. This is the 
purpose of Religion 100. Nor 
is he educated completely, 
we believe, until he has 
thought through the great 
religious truths of his own 
life and has come to some 
| decisions concerning his re- 
lationship to God. This is 


| the purpose of Religion 
| 400.” 

Religion 100 is required 

of all freshmen. Religion 


400 is required of all sen- 
iors. Each course last two 
hours a week for one semes- 
ter. 

According to Religious 
News Service, several Cath- 
olic students said they un- 
derstood they no_ longer 
would be permitted to attend 
Wittenberg, and that a series 
of parish meetings were un- 
der way to discuss what col- 
leges they would go to this 
fall. 

There was no immediate 
reaction from Jewish stu- 
dents. A rabbi stated: “Wit- 
tenberg is a private institu- 
tion. It is sponsored by the 
Lutheran church, is identi- 
fied as a Lutheran institu- 
tion. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the authorities of 
the college have - perfect 
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right to plan their curricu- 


lum in any way they see fit.” 

The rabbi went on to add 
that for Jews, there is no re- 
ligious law which forbids 
them to study other religious 
or sacred texts. Jews are 
free to study these things 


academically, even though 
they do not accept them 
religiously. 


Wittenberg’s. 1,310 stu- 
dents enrolled at the start of 
the 1949-50 term included 
94 Catholics. Jewish  stu- 
dents represented 1.45 per 
cent of the total enrollment. 


Rural Life Institute 

Everett Mitchell, Lutheran 
layman and one of the first 
radio farm commentators, 
will be the principal speaker 
at Hartwick College’s first 
Rural Life Institute Sept. 6. 

Theme for the day-long 
session will. be “The Role of 
the Rural Church.” The pro- 
gram is sponsored by the 
college in co-operation with 
other civic groups, was 
founded by Dr. Paul Orso, 
professor of psychology. 

One of the nation’s fore- 
most radio authorities on 
agriculture, Mr. Mitchell is 
director of agriculture for 
the National Broadcasting 
Company’s central division 
headquarters in Chicago. 
Prominent in Lutheran 
church affairs, he is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Amer- 


ican Missions, and is vice 
president of the St. Luke’s 
church council in Park 
Ridge, Ill. 


SU Addition 

Richard E. Grove, of Win- 
chester, Va., a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University and Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, will 
become a member of the 
physics department of Sus- 
quehanna University next 
month. 

At Randolph-Macon, Mr. 
Grove was president of stu- 
dent government and editor 
of the student weekly. 


Sabbatical Leave 

Robert D. Wolff, associate 
professor of music at Car- 
thage College, has been 
granted a sabbatical leave by 
the board of trustees. 

Professor Wolff will study 
the remainder of the sum- 
mer in Paris, will return in 
the early fall to Union Semi- 
nary, New York City, to 
work for his doctor of sac- 
red theology degree. 

Mrs. Bertram Holst, of 
Boone, Iowa, has been 
elected the first woman trus- 
tee-at-large of the Carthage 
College board. A daughter 
of ‘the late’ Dr.- Wi27H: 
Blancke, she is a graduate of 
Carthage (1915) and has 
been principal and superin- 
tendent of the Boone High 
School. During the summer, 
she has been in the Orient 
with her family as members 
of the Youth Argosy World 
Flight sponsored by Laf- 
ayette Callege. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


' KANSAS 


Mission Started in Johnson County 


HOME MISSION activity has increased with 
the coming of Pastor W. F. Most, eight years 
pastor of Luther Memorial Church, Omaha, 
to Johnson County. He accepted a call be- 
ginning Aug. 1. This field, one of two most 
promising in synod (adjacent to Kansas 
City) was surveyed and approved by the 
Board of American Missions two years ago. 

WIcHITA, with a population growth of 45 
per cent in the last decade, is awaiting the 
coming ofa new pastor so that a mission 
might be established in a promising new 
section of the city. Had the projected plans 
of the synod and board been carried out in 
1942, there would be two strong churches 
in Wichita today instead of one. Other Lu- 
theran are now also entering this 
largest city in Kansas, which has four Mis- 
souri Synod, one Augustana, and one ULCA 
churches. 

Three Kansas Synod pastors attended the 
school for mission pastors held by the Board 
of American Missions, Estes Park, Colo., 


bodies 


July 16-22. They were: Pastors J. Glenn 
Boliek, Washington; Edwin J. Hirsch, North 
Kansas City, Mo.; and T. Penton Peery, 
Wichita. 

The 1950 season for ULCA campers closed 


July 21 at Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, near Junc- | 


tion City, after successful camps for juniors, 
intermediates and seniors, together with a 
weekend state Luther 
Pastor R. W. Albert was camp director. 

A MEETING of leaders with responsibility 


for displaced persons was held by the Rey. ~ 
S. G. Widiger, NLC director of Lutheran — 
Settlement Service for Kansas and Okla- ~ 


homa, July 25, in St. Paul’s Church, Wichita. 
AT THE CLOSE of one year, money spent 
for liquor in Kansas reached a total of over 
$40,000,000. While this is a huge sum for 
a former militantly dry state, it was two- 
thirds the amount predicted for the year. 


When a photographer recently visited St. Peter's 
(Italian) Church, Philadelphia, it was pretty 
obvious to him that members of the church choir 
enjoyed their singing. So he took this shot of 
the group with Pastor's Wife Mrs. Andrew Som- 
mese at the organ 


League convention. — 


‘KENNETH ANDERSON, Lutheran layman 
m St. Mark’s Church, Emporia, won the 
mocratic nomination for governor over 
‘ree opponents in the primary election held 
ug. 1. His electioneering carried him over 
state numerous times. He is a business- 
an with large cattle and oil interests, and 
a Representative in the Legislature. 

T. BENTON PEERY 


MARYLAND 
es Moines Convention Simulated 


HaGERSTOWN—A simulated ULC biennial 
»nvention, “Demi-Des Moines,” was an 
vening feature at the Summer School for 
urch Workers, conducted by synod at 
ood College, Frederick, July 16-22. 

The “convention” program included the 
ception of the recently formed Synod of 
w Jersey; report of the Board of Foreign 
‘issions by M. P. Moller, Jr.; Board of Dea- 
ness Work by Sister Margaret Fry; Parish 
d Church School Board, by Mrs. Mabel 
. Fenner; Board of Education, by Staff 
scretary David Bremer; and the Luther 
ague of America, by the Rev. John Man- 
m. 


Convention delegates, overwhelmingly 
youth, voted to admit the New Jersey Synod: 
to accept membership in the NCCCUSA: ex- 
pressed a desire that the church more ade- 
quately support its official youth auxiliary. 

FACULTY MEMBERS and leaders were Pas- 
rs °F. R. Seibel, Rodger M. Singer, Francis 
. Reinberger, William E. Fox, Benjamin 
tz, Carl W. Folkemer, Raymond M. Mil- 
r, Ross Forcey, John M. Mangum, David 
.. Bremer, Fred J. Eckert, Sister Margaret 
ry, Mrs. Fred Schmuff, Mrs. George Glock, 
Irs. Richard L. Ehrhart, Mrs. Mabel Fen- 
er, Mrs. Harold E. Beatty. School was 
ader the direction of the Rey. Howard F. 
eisz, synodical director of Christian Edu- 
ation and Youth Work. Enrollment was 
76. 

Tue Rev. Ropert E. Hook has been in- 
alled as pastor of Smithsburg parish by 
ynod President Frank Fife. Participating 
ere Pastors Donald F. Brake, Cumberland, 
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Edward P. Heinze, Hagerstown. 

MemeBers of Mt. Moriah Church (Smiths- 
burg) held rededication services following 
extensive improvements and repairs and in- 
stallation of an electric organ. Speakers 
were President J. Frank Fife, Dr. Carl C. 
Rasmussen, and former Pastors Donald R. 
Stonesifer and Francis R. Bell. 

St. BENJAMIN'S CHURCH members (Salem 
parish) have broken ground for a new 
building. iy 

THE NEW parish house at St. Paul's, Hamp- 
stead, was dedicated recently. President Fife 
spoke. 

Dr. J. Edward Harms, recently retired pas- 
tor of St. John's, Hagerstown, was presented 
with a purse of $1,800 by members of the 
congregation which he served for 33 years, 
Dr. W. V. Garrett, Frederick, delivered 

the address at the 7Sth anniversary of St. 
John’s Church, Steelton, Pa., where he was 
pastor 1928-33. 

Mempers of Trinity Church, Hagerstown, 
voted to spend $20,000 on an exterior ren- 
ovating program. 

WASHINGTON CouNtTy Chapter of the 
Woman's League of Gettysburg College was 
organized July 11 at a meeting held in Trin- 
ity Church, Hagerstown, President is Mrs. 
Raymond M. Miller; vice president, Mrs. 
Robert C. Thornburg; secretary, Miss Mar- 
saida Yeakle; treasurer, Mrs. Robert H. 
Ryder; registrar, Mrs. Stanley Whitson. 

THE Jung issue of The Railroad Journal 
carried a story on Hagerstown titled “A 
Good Place to Work—A Better Place to 
Live.” Pictured was Trinity Church with a 
description of church and parsonage, valued 
at $580,000, and the recently installed stained 
glass windows. WILSON P. ARD 


NEW YORK 
Stewardship Meet Slated for Laymen 


SyracusE—A meeting for church council- 
men and their wives from the churches of 
the Southern Tier will be held in St. Paul's 
Church, Johnson City, on Sept. 5, Pastor 
M. BE. Yearke and Arthur Kimman, of Syra- 
cuse, both of whom attended the recent stew- 
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ardship institute at Gettysburg Seminary, 
will present the 1951 stewardship emphasis. 


The Rev, Howard A. Kuhnle, pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Binghamton, has been 
made necrologist of the New York Synod, a 
post formerly filled by Dr. Charles Krauth 
Fegley, pastor emeritus of Good Shepherd 
Church, Weehawken, N. J. Dr. Fegley is now 
a member of the New Jersey Synod. 


On Juty 9 the Rev. John W. Roberts, Jr., 
was installed as pastor of Christ Church, 
Salina. Salina is one of the rapidly develop- 
ing communities on the outskirts of Syra- 
cuse. The mission began as the result of a 
Sunday school maintained for many years 
by Dr. Dudde, pastor of St. Paul’s, Liver- 
pool. The congregation has its own newly 
built parsonage and church building, both of 
which were built for the most'part by the 
men of the congregation. Dr. Dudde 
preached the charge to the congregation and 
the Rev. John H. Sardeson, president of 
the Central Conference, gave the charge to 
the pastor and conducted the installation. 

CorreEcTION—In the last Central Confer- 
ence news, Pastor David H. Jensen should 
have been named as the president of the As- 
sociation of Lutheran Pastors of the South- 
ern Tier rather than Dr. Christian P. Jensen. 

CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


OH 10 
Assembly Closes Successful Season 


DayTON—Ohio’s Chautauqua Lutheran 
Assembly came to full maturity this year, 
provided a Christian training program for 
175 full-time campers, and for at least 325 
part-time campers. 

A rally on Sunday night drew 380 to hear 
Wittenberg President Clarence C. Stoughton 
speak on “Partners.” Other staff leaders on 
the week’s program included Prof. Amos 
John Traver, Dr. Harold H. Lentz, Mrs. 
Helen D. Bechtolt, the Rev. Naohika Ide, 
Mrs. Martha Miller, Pastor and Mrs. C. 
Myron Danford, Pastors James R. Baldwin, 
Robert F. Berger, Marcus Otterbein, David 
L. Scharf, and Lorin L. Spenny. 


FirTy-ONE credit cards for leadership 
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training courses were awarded by De 
Joseph M. O’Morrow, Columbus. 

AT Came Mowana, synodical youth cam 
near Mansfield, 590 campers and 73 pastor 
and laymen will enjoy the tenth season 
camping this month, according to Camp Di 
rector James L. Keyser. 

Offerings during the summer, ee | 
imately $250, will go to the Luther Leag 
of America to aid in building “The Chure| 
of All Nations” in Honolulu. The Zolta® 
Domjan family, DPs from Germany, wi 
serve as resident camp caretakers. i 


Two Ohio Synod pastors were includes | 
among !6 Ohioans named "Rural Ministe) 
of the Year" and awarded scholarships for 
school for rural leaders held at Oberlin Co) 
lege July 10-28. They were: Pastors Jame 
L. Lumadue, Lucas, and Pastor J. A. Schofe 


Lordstown. 


A VETERAN Ohio pastor retires from th 
active ministry and will make his home 4 
Canton this month. He is Dr. Willard 
Hackenberg, who has been serving as supp 
at Zion, Wakefield, Greenville, after a lo 
ministry at St. John’s Church, Zanesville. — 

Pastor JOHN E. HOFER, Norwood Churce 
Cincinnati, welcomed the 150th person iA 
membership. in Norwood Church since. b» 
coming pastor in 1947. 

WESTWOOD CHURCH, Dayton, plans ~ 
hold, beginning Oct. 1, three worship ser 
ices and two complete Sunday school se 
sions to accommodate a Sunday school e& 
rollment of 749. 

NEARLY 350 FAMILIES (843 individual) 
are now living in Ohio as a result of t! 
work jof the state resettlement committ j- 
headed by Pastor Otto H. Dagefoerde — 
the Toledo Welfare Service. In addition © 
European children have been placed — 
foster homes through the children’s depa. 
ment of the Welfare Service. Pastor Da 
foerde is working out a plan to provide OF 
DPs with Blue Cross hospitalization om 
tection. 

MEMBERS OF St. John’s Church, Spriik 
field, said good-bye to Pastor Richard 
Hoefler this summer. Pastor Hoefler ye 
return to Wittenberg as assistant pastor 
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CALIFORNIA 


LHAMBRA OUR SAVIOUR'S / 
Walter M. Stuhr, Pastor 
1420 S. Marengo Ave. 
Service:. 11:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:45 A.M. 
1.OS ANGELES ADVENT 


Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. 
11:00 A.M., Wed. 7:30 P.M.; Church School 9:30 


iAN DIEGO FIRST 


Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
Second above ''A'' St. 
Service: 11:00 A.M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER ST. PAUL 
Elmer W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
léth Ave. & Grant 


Service: 11:00 A.M. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Thomas Circle, I4th & N. Sts., N.W. 
9:00 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Youth Program: 6:00 P.M. i 


MARYLAND 


LTIMORE CHRIST 
John L. Deaton, D.D., Pastor—H. O. Bailey, Asst. 
Charles & Hill Sts. 

Services: 8:30 A.M., 11:00 A.M. 


ALTIMORE ST. MARK'S 


Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul & 20th Sts. 
Service: 11:00 A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO CHRIST 
John M. Strodel, D.D., Pastor 
Broadway & Fox Streets 
Service: 10:00 A.M. 
BUFFALO RESURRECTION 


Ernest C. French, Pastor—John B. Sanborn, Asst. 
Genesee & Doat Sts. 
Services: 8:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


BUFFALO ST. JOHN'S 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 


Services: 8:00 A.M., 10:10 A.M. 


NEW YORK CITY GRACE-ST. PAUL'S 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7Ist St. 


Service: 11:00 A.M. 

NEW YORK CITY ST. PETER'S 
Russell Frank Auman, D.D., Pastor 
Lexington Ave & 54th St. 

Ne Service: 11:00 A.M. 
NEW YORK CITY TRINITY 


Georae F. Saunders, Pastor 
164-168 W. 100th St. 


Service: 10:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. 
NIAGARA FALLS ZION 
Arthur H. Schmoyer, D.D., Pastor 
Michigan Ave. & l0th St. 

Service: 10:45 A.M. 

OHIO 
DAYTON ST. JOHN'S 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 


27 N. Clair Street 
Service: 10:30 A.M.:; Church School: 9:15 A.M.” 


3RAND RAPIDS TRINITY 
Ralph J. White, D.D., Pastor 

Crescent & Bostwick 

Service: 10:45 A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


T. PAUL FAITH 
Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St. 


8:15 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
NEBRASKA 


Our Redeemer 
Harvey Clarke, Pastor 
Larrimore Ave. on North 24th Street 
Srvices: 9:15 A.M.; || A.M. 


maha 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HERSHEY HOLY TRINITY 
Stephen E. Schullery, Pastor 
Cocoa & Granada Aves. 


8:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle St. Paul's’ 
Archie N. Campbell, Pastor 
N. 43rd St. at Fremont Ave. 


Service: |! A.M.; Church School: 9:45 A.M. 


WI 

NEW JERSEY SeQNeIN 

CEAN CITY i ST. JOHN's | MILWAUKEE 7 7 REDEEMER 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
10th & Central Aves. 1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 

9:00 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Strand Theatre: 7:45 P.M. Services: 9:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 
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speech next month. Associate Pastor Kay 
Glaesner has been called by the congregation 
as pastor. 


Aug. 13 saw cornerstone-laying services 
for two churches: Holy Trinity mission at 
Mansfield (the sixth ULCA church building 
in a city where no other synod is repre- 
sented) and St. Paul's, Newark. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


O:-FLEO 
Cornerstone Laid for Toledo Church 


ToLeDo—Holy Trinity Church and Pastor 
C. A. Hackenberg laid the cornerstone of 
their new church July 16. The Rev. J. 
Alfred Updegraph was the speaker for the 
occasion. 


Pastor E. G. Berger, of Redeemer Church, 
Toledo, exchanged pulpits with the Rev. 
Dwight Miley, of First English Church, San 


Francisco, for three weeks. 


MEMBERS of Our Savior Church are mak- 
ing plans for the dedication of the new 
church in the near future. The only work 
remaining unfinished is that of painting. 

THE ECHO ORGAN is nearing completion in 
Augsburg Church. The main organ was 
installed over a year ago. The Sunday school 
is paying for the extra unit. 

THE WESTERN CONFERENCE of synod is 
scheduled to meet at Urbana Sept. 19-20. 

FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


Dry Cleaning Business 


Lutheran wanted to buy my Dry Cleaning 
business. Well established. Better class 
trade. Good location. A going concern for 
40 years. Owner retiring. 

Write or Phone 

C. F. BLEILER 
1143 Linden Street, Allentown, Pa. 


ORGAN WANTED 


Mission church in central New Jersey 
wants two-manual Estey reed organ in 
good condition with pedal clavier and 
electric blower. Willing to pay reason- 
able amount. No antiques, please! 


Write: Ralph Dentler, 12 Pine Ave. 
West Long Branch, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CP League Holds Largest Convention 


HarrisBurG—A total registration of 339 
made the July 12-14 convention of the Lu- 
ther League of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod the largest in the group’s history. The 
business sessions were held in Zion Church; 
theme was “Take Christ, Live Christ, Give 
Christ!” 


Alfrata Stamets, of Harrisburg, was re- 
elected president; other officers installed in- 
cluded: Vice presidents, Pauline Baker, 
Somerset; Mrs. Edna Knotts, Altoona; Lee 
Burns, Glen Rock, secretary; May Stouffer, 
Lititz, assistant secretary; Mrs. Teletha Long, 
Harrisburg, executive secretary; Zane San- 
ner, Hooversville, treasurer; Dorothy Engle, 
Yeadon, educational secretary; Grant Gott- 
shall, Altoona, missionary secretary; Jennie 
Mae Kauffman, Hollidaysburg, life service; 
Grace Smith, Thomasville, Pocket Testament 
League; Barbara Wentz, North Hills, exten- 
sion; Doris Bull, Philadelphia, publicity; Mil- 
dred Heslop, Johnstown, statistician; Nina 
Belle Ream, Johnstown, intermediate secre- 
tary; Ada Hileman of Seven Valleys, Mrs. 
Viola Silvernail of Palmyra, Raymond Smith: 
of McCrea, members-at-large; Margaret 
McFalls of Altoona, the Rev. Charles W. 
Aurand of Sunbury, the Rev. John Bernheisel 
of York, advisors. 


Convention speakers included the Rev. 
Lawrence M. Reese, associate secretary off 
the Parish and Church School Board; Host 
Pastor Viggo Swenson. 

A highlight of the business session was 
the division of the former Susquehanna Dis- 
trict into three districts: Sunbury, Lewis. 
town, and Williamsport. This will increase 
the effectiveness of League work in these 
areas. 

Past LLA President Alvin Schaediger rep~ 
resented the Luther League of America 
received a check for the balance of the syn- 
odical league’s apportionment. Miss Pegg 
McFalls, missionary secretary for the Luthet 
League of America, presented the LLA mis. 
sionary project for the coming biennium—- 
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Hawaii. LLA President Roy Henrickson was 
the banquet speaker. 
GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 


“rie Pastor Has Started 10 Missions 


PirrsBuRGH—Thirty years ago the Rev. 
Fortunato Scarpitti went to the city of Erie 
‘o minister to the Italian population. A 
dwelling house was purchased by the Lu- 
therans of the city and made into a chapel. 
This building has been serving the Italian 
Lutherans until just recently. When this 
original dwelling was dedicated as the chapel 
t was the first Italian Lutheran church build- 
ng in America. The old building has now 
ziven way to a new edifice containing both a 
church and community center which will 
serve the 15,000 Italians of Erie. 

Pastor Scarpitti was partly educated in 
{taly and later attended the Pittsburgh The- 
slogical Seminary. He was ordained into 
the ministry by the Westmoreland Presbytery 
of the United Presbyterian Church. In 1917 
ae was received into the Pittsburgh Synod 
of the General Synod. 


During his ministry as a Presbyterian or 
Lutheran pastor he has organized 10 mission 
churches. Under his leadership five young 
men studied for the ministry and four young 


women were educated as parish workers. 


THE Grove CHAPEL ParIsH, Indiana 
County, has dedicated a new organ. At 
HARMONY Grove the cornerstone for the 
qew church will be placed late this summer. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER 


fork County Churches Make Survey 


York—Town and country pastors in York 
Sounty did a survey of their churches last 
month as part of the four-county survey 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania State Coun- 
il of Christian Education and the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Churches. York County is 
known for its high quality agriculture and 
the great number of its people who live in 
the country but work in the cities and towns. 

Other counties to be studied in the fall 
will include Indiana, where there is a mix- 
ture of agriculture and mining; Juniata, as 
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a county largely agricultural in nature; and 
Lycoming, for the influence of a large city 
on surrounding rural areas. 


The Revs. Peter J. Dexnis and Clifton M. 
Weihe of the ULCA Board of Social Mis- 
sions were field directors, meeting represen- 
tatives of 215 York County congregations. 


The studies will result in information on 
the size of congregations and their schools, 
their financial status, activities, auxiliaries, 
and community impact. Correlated with the 
1950 federal census, it will also point up the 
distribution of churches in relation to pop- 
ulation density. Results will be given to pas- 
tors, church school superintendents, coun- 
cils. 

WHEN MEMBERS of Christ Lutheran and 
Reformed Church, Starview, Pa., completed 
an improvement program costing nearly 
$10,000, special dedicatory services were 
conducted. Speakers included: Pastor John 
G. Bernheisel and Dr. Jacob M. Myers, of 
Gettysburg Seminary. The entire improve- 
ment program has been paid for as a result 
of the dedicatory offering, which amounted 
to $1,400. 

Dr. Ross H. Stover, Philadelphia, ad- 
dressing more than 3,000 young people at a 
Saturday night Christian Endeavor rally on 


the York Fair grounds, said, “Get rid of 


Central Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Successor to Western Theological Seminary 
The growing seminary in the midwest 
Central offers a standard three year course under 
an experienced faculty leading to the B.D. degree 
The 1950-1951 session opens August 30 
Write for complete information 
E. Bryan Keisler, President 
Fremont, Nebraska 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Clean, comfortable, cheerful rooms. Central 
location, moderate rates. Free parking. For in- 
formation call C. M. Shaner, 27 S. Pennsylvania 
Ave. Phone Atlantic City 4-1585. Members of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Penna. 
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liquor and gambling. We need leaders who 
are itdignant over vice.” 

THE Rev. HENRY R. SPANGLER, new pas- 
tor at Goldsboro-Mt. Zion parish, was hon- 
ored by the congregations on his coming to 
serve this parish for the second time. Mr. 
Spangler was pastor here in 1925-28, then 
served 14 years as missionary to India. 

THe Rey. Davin A. MENGES, Kingston, 
will become pastor of the Mt. Carmel parish 
Sept. 15, after serving Holy Trinity for the 


Hamma Divinity Shoat 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 

For a catalog and other information write 

Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
8 A.M. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 


“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson | 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 


(Just west of Forest Park) 4 
MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 
FURL E (SER VICE ccc asesscssnevenave 10:45 A, M. 
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past 23 years. At Mt. Carmel he succeeds 
the Rev. Robert C, Schiebel, 

THe Rev. Epwarp K. Stipe, instructor 
at Gettysburg College, has been named chap- 
lain to succeed the Rev, J. Howard Me: 
Carney. 

THe Rev. HaroLtp A. DUNKELBERGER, 
Mechanicsburg, was elected associate pro- 
fessor of religion at Gettysburg College. 

"For Good or Evil,"' a motion picture being 
made for the ULCA by Cathedral Films, was 
started at Arendtsville last month. Three 
rooms in the parsonage of Pastor and Mrs. 
Robert C. Schiebel were used as background 
scenes. In the finished picture the rooms will 
appear as rooms in three different houses. 


THe Rev. S. L. HENCcH, pastor of Christ 
Church, Dallastown, for the past 35 years, 
was recently honored during a series of serv- 
ices arranged by members of the church. 

Fitey’s Cuurcu, Rossville, will observe 
the 150th anniversary of its founding the last 
week in September, with Dr. Dwight W. 
Putman and the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk spe- 
cial speakers Sept. 24. 

THE Rev. FRANK L. ZEIGLER resigned the 
Lemasters parish, effective Sept. 1, after 
serving here since February 1948. 

York District Luther League held a social 
at Freysville in July. Sept. 1-4 the league 
convention will be held at Camp. Cann- 
Edi-On. 

THe Rev. WALTER E. Waysricut, for five 
years pastor of Zion Church, Newville, re- 
signed, effective Sept. 8, to accept a call to 
Denver, Pa. 

Dr. PauL C. Empire, executive director of 
the National Lutheran Council, will speak 
in Hanover Sept. 29 in St. Mark’s Church, 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 


VIRGINIA 
Synod to Start Mission in Richmond 


RicHMOND—The synodical home missions 
committee has been authorized to buy a 
suitable property in Richmond looking to- 
ward the immediate establishment of a mis- 
sion congregation. This authorization was 
given the committee by the executive coun- 
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il at a special meeting in Virginia's capital 
ity July 24. A survey has recently been 
ompleted in Richmond by the Board of 
\merican Missions. 

A tentative budget of $145,314 for 1951 
was adopted by thejexecutive council at its 
regular meeting in Roanoke July 6-7. This 
is the highest budget in the synod's history. 
THE COUNCIL elected Miss Edna Kobs of 

yynchburg to the newly created office of 
ecretary of religious education. She will 
ive full time to parish education and youth 
york. A native of Missouri, she has taught 
otany for a number of years at Randolph 
Aacon College in Lynchburg. 

The synod will sponsor two Sunday broad- 
casts next summer on the Southern Lutheran 
Radio Pulpit. The Southern Lutheran Radio 
Committee will sponsor broadcasts for three 
months next summer. The programs, originat- 
ing in Atlanta, cover the area of the south- 
ern church. 


Miss ELIZABETH LINEBARGER of Greene- 
ille, Tenn., was re-elected president of the 
ynodical Luther League at the annual meet- 
1 July’ 11-13 at Harrisonburg. It was an- 
ounced at the convention that the Virginia 
ynodical league was the first in the ULC 
) pay its apportionment to the national 
rganization. 

EIGHTY-FIVE young Lutherans attended 
1e@ camp at Hungry Mother Park near 
Marion, Va., June 26-28. The camp was 
sonsored by the Marion Conference. Pas- 
yr Charles G. Tusing of Pulaski was di- 
>ctor. 

As oF Jury 5 the synod has paid 
13,202.10 on its $31,298.70 Lutheran World 
ction quota. 

PRESENT PLANS Call for construction of the 
ew Trinity Church, Roanoke, to begin soon. 
ost will be approximately $50,000. 

THE Rev. H. EARL SCHLOTZHAUER resigned 
s pastor of Bethel Church, Manassas, to 
ecome pastor of Calvary Church near 
fampstead, Md., July 8. 

THE REV. GEORGE S. BOWDEN resigned 
s pastor of the Tom’s Brook parish to 
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become pastor of Zion-St. James’ parish, 
Waynesboro, Aug. 1. 
FRANK K. EFIRD 


Bee eee eee eee 
Maestro 
Giuseppe 
Moschetti 

Concert Organist 

Now booking for a 

limited number of 

concerts for the com- 

ing season, 1950-51. 
Apply to 

Giuseppe Moschetti 

32 South Fifth Street 

Allentown, Pa. 


Se eae ese See 


We are busy training young men and 
women for Christian service. Funda- 
mental-trained teachers. Finest fel- 
lowship. 


Lutheran Bible Institute 
in Chicago 
4756 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 44, Il. 


Roanoke College 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 


DECEASED 


Preston A. Behler 

The Rev. Preston Alburtis Behler, retired 
pastor of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
died July 31 at the age of 78 years. 

Born in New Tripoli, Pa., May 2, 1872, 
he was graduated from Muhlenberg College 
in 1895 and from Philadelphia Seminary in 
1898. Ordained in 1898 by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, he served subsequently in 
pastorates in Quakake, Grantville, Hilltown, 
Cedar, and Cementon, Pa., retiring in 1946. 

Surviving are two sons, Theodore F. and 
Luther T. 

The funeral service was conducted Aug. 3 
in St. Paul’s Church, Cementon, Pa., by the 
Rev. Carl E. Neudoerffer. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


MARYLAND SYNOD 
GOBBEL, ALFRED R. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, student. To Manor parish, Md. Lu- 
theran parsonage, Doubs, Md. 
KLUuG, 


CarRoLt S. From First Church, 


New Hanover 
S Lutheran Church 


Oldest Lutheran 
congregation 
in America of 
German origin 


invites you to commemorate its 

250th Anniversary in an all-day celebration on 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1950 

. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 

Speakers: p, Emil E. Fischer 
Dr. Fischer will speak at the 10:15 A.M. serv- 
ice and Dr. Fry at 3:00 P.M. A box lunch will 
be served in the adjoining picnic grove. 

Directions: 4 miles north of Pottstown, Pa. 
on Route 663 
Edgar M. Cooper, Pastor 


SCAMMELL'S 
VITRIFIED HOTEL CHINA 


Selected factory rejects 
500-piece dinner set $70, 5-piece placesetting 75c 
Ideal for your church supper and daily use 
at home. Samples sent on request. 
Werner Koetter 
Wyckoff, Rd., Eatontown, N. J. 
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Chambersburg. Pa. To Reformati 
Church, Baltimore, Md. N. Caroline an 
Lanvale Sts. 

WARRENFELTZ, DONALD. From Gettysbu 
Seminary, student. To Uniontown paris 
Uniontown, Md. ; 


NEW JERSEY SYNOD ; 
BORNEMANN, RosBertT A. From Princetoi 
Seminary, post-graduate work. To Atone: 
ment Church, Asbury Park, N. J. Firs: 
Ave. and Heck St. ; 
JAEKLE, CHARLES R. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, graduate work. To Rosevillé 
Church, Newark, N. J. 105 Fifth St. — 


WILFRID, LYNN J. W. From Gettysburg 


Seminary, student. To St. Luke’s Churchi 
Dunellen. N. J. 821 Springfield Ave. 
Cranford, N. J. 


NEW YORK SYNOD 

AYERS, RoBerT C. From Philadelphia Semi 
nary, student. To mission church at Mas: 
sapequa Park, L. I.,,N. Y. 17 Glengarif# 
Rd. : 

GuHL, Howarp F. From Philadelphia Semi 
nary, student. To Holy Cross Church 
Farnham, and Zion Church, Silver Creek 
N. Y. P. O. Box 3, Church St., Farnham) 

RoBeERTS, JOHN W. From Philadelphia Semi 
nary, student. To Christ Church, Salina’ 
N. Y. School] Rd., Liverpool. 

SCHULZE, JOHN W. From Christ Church 
Islip Terrace, N. Y. To Christ Church: 
Little Falls, N. Y. 97 Church St. 

SPREEN, FREDERICK D., Jr. From Gettys: 
burg Seminary, student. To Zion Church 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., assistant. 101€ 
Michigan Ave. 

TOMSUDEN, HENRY L. From Gettysburg 


Seminary, student. To St. Matthew 
Church, Collinsville, Conn. Torringtor 
Ave. 


WaLKER, Howard M. From Gettysburg 
Seminary, student. To St. Paul’s Church 
Narrowsburg, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
Boccs, GILMER. From Southern Seminary” 
student. To Christiana Church, Granite 
Quarry, N. C. Address: Granite Falls. 
Fritz, DouGLas. From Southern Seminary 
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‘student. To Mt. Hebron Church, Hilde- 
bran, N. C. 

GriFFIN, JosepH L. From St. Andrew’s 
Church, Concord, N. C. To St. Mark’s 
Church, China Grove, N. C. Main St. 

‘LINEBERGER, ERNEST R., JR. From Southern 
Seminary, student. To Trinity Church, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 533 Tarboro St. 

Moser, DEXTER. From Southern Seminary, 
student. To Mt. Moriah Church, China 
Grove, N. C.._R 1. 

WHITESIDE, HoyLe L. From Southern Semi- 
nary, student. To Bethlehem Church, 

‘Hickory, N.C. R 3. 

YODER, HAROLD. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, student. To Liberty parish, Liberty, 
INC 

Yount, WaDE D. From Hickory, N. C. To 
Sardis-Salem parish, N. C. R 1, Box 76-A, 
Conover. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 

ARMSTRONG, ROBERT H. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, student. To Grace Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1208 Iten St., N.S. 

BRAUGHLER, JOHN T. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, student. To Emmanuel Church, 
Etna, Pa. 64 Grant Ave. 

Farr, CHARLES E. From Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, student. To Lynnwood Church, 
Lynnwood, Belle Vernon, Pa. 922 Fayette 
Rd. 

KOEHLER, WALTER C., Jr. From Philadel- 

phia Seminary, student. To Messiah 

Church, Wesleyville, Pa. 2027 Willow, St. 


ULC CALENDAR 


LL Convention. lowa Synod. Lake Oko- 
boji, Miller's Bay 


1-23. LL Convention. South Carolina Synod. 
Newberry 

21-28. LL Convention. Rocky Mountain Synod. 
Shady Brook Ranch, Colo.. 

26-28. WMS Convention. North Carolina 


Synod. Lenoir Rhyne College 
28. Commission of Adjudication. Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LL Convention. California “Synod. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

LL Convention. Canada Synod. Water- 
loo, Ont. 

LL Convention. Maryland Synod. Mar- 
finsburg, W. Va. 

LL Convention. Michigan Synod. Gun 
Lake 

LL Convention. 
Wagner College 
LL Convention. Minnesota State. Albert 
Lea 

WMS Convention. Pacific Synod. United 
Church, Eugene, Ore. 

WMS Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. 
Trinity Church, Connellsville, Pa. 
WMS Convention. Ohio Synod. St. 
Lucas Church, Toledo 


New Jersey Synod. 


ULCA Brotherhood Convention. First 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 

Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Founded 1858 


A Lutheran co-educational col- 


lege offering curricula in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Business Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, and 
Music. 


Certified for the preparation of 
Public School teachers in the aca- 
demic, business, and music fields. 


For ninety-two years dedicated to 
the development of Christian citi- 
zens. 


For further information write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, LL.D., President 


IN CONCLUSION 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE GARDENS are a lot 
more interested in the weather than other 
people are. It makes quite a difference 
whether your tomatoes or dahlias get 
enough rain. 

But I never saw any people so much 
dependent on the weather as the movie 
actors who were making the new ULC 
stewardship film last month. Suddenly 
everybody stopped work. An innocent 
little cloud had drifted across the sun. 
Mr. Henry Endress, Director Jack Coyle, 
and all the actors stood looking at the 
sky as if they expected it to fall. 

In Hollywood, of course, there are 
never any clouds. But this film was made 
in “Rock Bridge”’—that’s the name of 
the town as you will see it in the movie 
which is called “For Good or Evil.” 
Actually the town is Arendtsville, Pa. 

To get an authentic small-town atmos- 
phere the movie-making equipment was 
brought from Hollywood to this village 
in the Adams county farming area. And 
the movie tells the story of real people 
such as you find in such a town. 

Like most people, these movie char- 
acters drift into selfish concern for their 
success in making a living .. . on a farm, 
in a business, in a bank. They have mild 
and meaningless respect for the church 
and for the purposes of God. Then some- 
thing happens. 


I CAN’T REVEAL the whole plot, of 
course, or you might not need to see the 
movie when it is shown in your church. 
When yeu do see it you may not be con- 
vinced that such a sudden and complete 
change could take place in the lives of 
Rock Bridge people. Such things happen 
in Hollywood but not elsewhere. 

But we shall all get the point. This 
is the change that should happen in our 
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lives. But it doesn’t. Only shocking trag 
edy—usually—can waken us to our truy 
situation as children of God living in 
God’s world. : 

Mr. Endress has genius as a movil 
maker. His series of stewardship film. 
for our churches has surely taught a 
of us much regarding the essentials o# 
our Christian life. He is one of the mos: 
effective preachers in the country, with 
a movie screen for his pulpit. : 
. This time he has given himself a tougl 
assignment: to make us see how we sin! 
so deep into the cares and riches anc 
pleasures of this life that we bring fortl 
no fruit. He diagnoses the condition o 
people in every time and place. But the 
diagnosis is easier than the cure. ; 

Probably the Old Testament prophets 
if they were around today, would bi! 
predicting that our nation will suffe 
terrible tragedy to waken us from ou) 
indifference to the purposes of God 
Jeremiah might tell us that God ha! 
selected Josef Stalin as his agent to shock 
us awake to eternal realities. 


Dip YOU EVER HUDDLE around the 
heater in your home early on a coo 
morning, trying to keep part-way warm 
and then go outdoors to discover that the 
sunlight jis strong and the air is pleasan) 
and you don’t even need your coat | 
That’s the discovery which is portrays 
in the new film, it seems to me. 

To keep ourselves snug we sit aroun 
the stove of our self-concern, not en 
tirely comfortable. But if we can breal. 
away and get into the big outdoors. 
there’s a whole world of warmth ane 
brightness. We don’t need to wrap up 
tight in taking care of ourselves wher 
there’s enough of God’s bounty to pro’ 
vide for everybody. —ELSON RUFF 
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YOUR PREMIUM( iirc: Novice SR 
NOTICE means i rn 
Cash Dollars for 
. JOHN A DOE 
daily living. For |) ccccs ce, sooo save sxcer 
ither you or INTEREST $ PMERES CH MESEE SS 
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‘ Secono }D NOTICE on LATE PAYMENT CO’ Se 4 YOU AND LUTHERAN BROTHER- 
ees Se RETO Nis GHC ICURIFAT RET 


° I | 
icra : LUTHERAN SOTAHOOD 2 se se ces mre || 


MAININIE’R POLS 1S 2, MINNESOTA || 


FOR THEM... 


even if death should stop 
your present income, 
cash money is ready 
to meet their daily needs. 


OR FOR YOU... 


at the time you may wish | 
to retire from active work. 
Find out now how little it 
really costs for your own 
personal program. 


Mail This Today! ——————————- 


If | save $_______a week, how much income can | have at age 65? 
My Name: 
Address: 
City & State: 
Date of Birth: 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
608 Second Avenue South Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Puther Emblem 
(Costume Jenelry 


(ompact. 
Any girl or woman will be delighted 
with this handsome, serviceable com- 
pact. Its polished gilt-bronze surface is 
highlighted by the Luther Emblem in — 
* full colors. Size 234 by 23% inches. 
(NM1313) $2.40 tax included 


Link Bracelet. 
The link design of this 


en 


striking bracelet is accented 
by the sparkling rhodium 
finish, with the Luther 
Emblem set in the clasp 
link. Quality craftsmanship 
is reflected in every detail. 
(NM204N ) 

$2.70 tax included 


Tie (lap 
An attractively styled slip-on tie clasp. The fob design is the 


Luther Emblem in full colors on a rhodium-finish shield. Illustra- 
tion is two-thirds actual size. (NM642N ) $1.80 tax included 
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Order from iN 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St, 1125 Blanding Se, 
Chicago 11, IIL. Y Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 1, $. C. 
17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth Se. 


Baltimore 1, Md. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


